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We remember when Darwin, Wolcot, and Hayley 
were reckoned bards of high degrec, and Burns 
was only looked upon as one who wrote well for 
a ploughman! The world could not imagine 
that practised writers, consummate scholars, 
men much renowned for Greek, could be ex- 
celled by a clouterly peasant, whose hands were 
daily on the plough-hilts, and his hob-nailed 
shoes treading down the furrows. It is evident 
that those bards of the passing hour never for a 
moment thought even of a rival in the Carrick 
farmer. Cowper, we know, acknowledged his 
genius, but said he hid it in a dark lantern; 
and all who have read Mrs. Barbauld’s letters, 
know that she regarded the wondrous peasant 
as not at all wondrous, and calmly compared his 
impassioned poetry to the soulless rhymes of the 
pipe-maker of Bristol. But behold the result! 
edition after edition has been published and sold 
of his Poems and Letters; Life: after Life has 
been written, and still the world is not satisfied. 
Nature has asserted its own dignity, and the 
Caledonian poet is placed in the highest ,rank 
of genius, and his classic contemporaries stand 
below his footstool. The triumph of Burns is 
the triumph of natural powers. Fine scholarship, 
powerful friends, influential booksellers, and 
charitable critics, may keep mediocrity buoyant 
for a time; but a man’s head cannot always be 
held up in the stream, and he will sink like lead 
when artificial means fail, and none are nigh to 
help him. Authors from this may learn a useful 
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lesson: nothing but nature—and nature, too, | 


bold, vigorous, and original—which presents new 
images of gladness, or shapes of sorrow—which 
opens fresh fountains of delight, and forms 
unlooked-for combinations of character —can 
hope to reach posterity. 

These Aldine Poets are very handsome vo- 
lumes; and the Memoir of the poet comes from 
a hand aware of the worth of the subject, and 
moreover of the peculiar delicacy required in 
composing it. We look at them as they stand 
before us, and are not a little struck with their 
external elegance; and when we open them, we 
see that the printer has done his duty, and that 
the editor has hazarded the admission of some 
of the very best of all the Poet's verses, which 
the fastidiousness of former biographers had re- 
jected. We are glad of this; we have no hesi- 
tation in saying we think “The Jolly Beggars,” 
“ Holy Willie’s Prayer,” and the “Epistle to 
Goudie,” are all admirable in their kinds, and 
that the fame of Burns would be injured by the 
omission. We know that Sir Walter Scott, in an 
article in the Quarterly Review, dealt severely 
with Cromek for not printing “The Jolly Beg- 
gars” in the Reliques; in short, no one would 
consider the works of Burns complete were these 
fascinating poems away. We must however ob- 
serve, that the editor has rashly inserted some 
compositions, such asthe Epistles from and to the 
Tailor, which are wholly unworthy of the Poet, 
and otherwise objectionable; and likewise, that 
he has ascribed three songs to the Bard which 
he never compused: we allude to“ Evan Banks,” 
“ The Hills of Galloway,” and “ Farewell to Ayr- 
shire.” The first of these lyrics was written by 





Miss Williams; the second, a song of uncom- 
-mon merit, by Thomas Cunningham, one of the 
clerks of Rennie the engineer, and printed with 
his name in the fourth volume of the Songs of 
Scotland, edited by his brother Allan; and the 
third is by Richard Gall. We are not inclined 
to be severe for those mistakes; we are sensible 
of having occasionally made some ourselves, 
which incline us to mercy. 

We have praised the Memoir for its delicacy. 
There is no doubt that its ingenious author 
imagined that the ungentle language in which 
he characterized the conduct of the Poet con- 
cerning his intercourse with Jean Armour is all 
merited and proper. We think otherwise. Burns 
had made her his wife by a written acknowledg- 
ment of their union, which he placed in her own 
hands. In a moment of weakness or intimida- 
tion she delivered this document, on which her 
reputation rested, to her father, who put it, with 
her own consent, into the fire. We know that 
he was stung to the heart by the conduct of Jean 
Armour, and that he was some time nearly in a 
state of madness. . We can have no hesitation 
in saying that the behaviour of Burns to the 
woman he loved was manly and generous, and 
that it merits more praise than it has yet obtained. 

Other mistakes have been made concerning 
the life of this great Poet—we allude not now to 
the memoir before us :—he has been denounced 
as an utter reprobate and a confirmed drunkard. 
What is a reprobate? He puzzled Calvinism 
with a little too much heat and indiscretion, and 
forgot himself sometimes in the company of 
women. Under thegravestones of many a Scottish 
kirkyard lie thousands and tens of thousands of 
those who, in wildness and profanity surpassed 
Burns, as much as they fell below him in his wit; 
yet on those men piety hath poured forth her 
moral inscriptions, and they are not held up to 
the world as otherwise than douce steady men, 
who feared God and eschewed evil, and had some 
few failings such as are common to “ dust defiled 
in sin.” In all this the Poet was neither better 
nor worse than hundreds of thousands of the 
people of the present day, who dwell in this great 
city of concubines, and elsewhere in these realms, 
and who will doubtless go down without much 
reproach to the grave, and be heard of no more 
in this world. But then, we are told, he was a 
“drunkard.” A drunkard he never was—he 
was seldom seen the worse for drink. He was 
no solitary toper, who retired to “ mine inn’’ to 
enjoy himself with sip after sip of a favourite 
liquor, and who dreaded to share “a bottle of 
the best” with a picked friend or two. From 
this detestable vice—a common vice here— 
Burns was free. He drank only in company, and 
chiefly for company’s sake, nor did he drink more 
than others; but the world was then a hard- 
drinking world: no entertainer was reckoned 
hospitable who failed to make his guests drunk ; 
and to ensure this, he Jocked the door, put the 
key in his pocket, and sat resolutely down and 
faced port with its long array of dozens. The Poet 
loved pleasant company, frequent-drawn corks, 
and smoking bowls, as many a saint and sinner 
do ;—but he was no drunkard. 

Another point of reproach—not to Burns, but 
to Scotland—and we have done. His native 
country has been maligned for failing to patro- 





nize him; and that he was allowed to starve, has 
been made a reproach. ‘The countrymen of Mil- 
ton, Butler, Otway, and Chatterton, ought to 
think before they speak. It was but the other 
day that Bloomfield died :—did his cup overtlow ? 
Who are the patrons of genius, and where are 
they to be found? The Atheneum Club, it is 
true, admit people called patrons into their 
ranks; and truly, if any man who buys a book or 
a drawing is to be called a patron, then we have 
them in abundance. We hear of patrons every 
where— 
«* O cuckoo, shall ! call thee bird, 
Or but a wanderig voice ?” 

We hear the cry, while he who utters it is in- 
visible. The world at large are the patrons, 
and in this sense Burns was nobly patronized by 
his country. The subscription copy of his Poems 
published by Creech lies before us, with a list of 
fifteen hundred subscribers: was not that pa- 
tronage? Scotland bought his Poems as fast as 


‘he published them: was nct that patronage, and 


of a kind most acceptable to the independence 
of genius? What better patronage can a man 
have, and moréover what other does he receive, 
than the fair profits of his works? We are far 
from saying thabsome situation of honour —nd 
profit should not have been found for Burns, by 
the government as g matter of policy, or by the 
aristocracy as a matter of credit to themselves. 
That he was fit for almost any situation that 
genius and intelligence can fill, there can be no 
doubt; and it must have been galling to a man 
of his pride and spirit to behold posts and places 
occupied by numsculls and ninnies, whilst he 
was trotting on an exciseman’s hack for seventy 
pounds a-year. The glittering of their equipages, 
and the rattling of their chariot-wheels, annoyed 
more than they ought the indigent Poet. As it 
was in the days of Burns, so is it now. The 
whole wealth of the nation, and all the places of 
profit and preferment, are in the hands of the 
government and aristocracy—on whom are those 
places bestowed? Not on men whose genius will 
give the character to the age. Twenty men of 
distinguished talents in literature may be named 
in a breath whose genius has not been called to 
the aid of their country, and who are doomed to 
see others without a tithe of their intellect live 
jn situations which should belong to the most 
worthy. It was not without reason that when 
some one said, “ Burns, how many sons have 
‘ou ?”—“T have three, Sir,” said the Poet; 
“and I hope they will be all most glorious fools, 
and so acquire fortunes.” 








Tne Famity Liprary, No. X1V.—Lives of 
British Physicians. 12™°, London, 1830. 
Murray. 

Tuts is certainly an interesting, and, we think, 

bids fair to be one of the popular volumes 

of the series. It contains the lives of eighteen 
of our most celebrated masters of the heal- 
ing art, written in a pleasing, lively, and grace- 
ful style, interspersed with curious, and often 
facetious, anecdotes, and furnishing a good and 
faithful history of the progress of medicine in 
this country, from its revival as a science by 

Linacre, in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 

tury, up to the present time. 
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The work commences with the life of Linacre, 
the most accomplished physician and scholar of 
his age, and the founder of the Royal College of 
Physicians in London. “ Linacre,” says our au- 
thor, “ had beheld with concern, the practice of 
physic chiefly engrossed by illiterate monks and 
empirics: a natural consequence of committing 
the power of approving and licensing practition- 
ers to the bishops in their several dioceses, who 
certainly must have been very incompetent 
judges of medical ability. To strike at the root 
of this evil, he therefore obtained, by his in- 
terest with Cardinal Wolsey, letters patent from 
Henry VIII., dated in the year 1518, consti- 
tuting a corporate body of regular-bred physi- 
cians in London, in whom should reside the 
sole privilege of admitting persons to practise 
within that city, and a circuit of seven miles 
round it. * * * 

“ On the establishment of the College, which 
was to put an end to those and similar abuses, 
Linacre was elected the first president, and 
continued in that office during the remainder of 
his life, about seven years. ‘The assemblies of 
the College were held at his own house in 
Knight Rider’s Street, which he bequeathed to 
thein at his death. It may here be observed, 
with propriety, that the foundation of the Col- 
lege of Physicians has had the most useful and 
beneficial results. By their charter, they are 
empowered to examine medical candidates after 
a certain period of study, and, upon their giving 
proofs of competency, to authorize them to prac- 
tise medicine. A system has consequently been 
constructed for the public service, which has 
now been carried on for more than three cen- 
turies, by which the character and respectability 
of physicians, and through them the whole of 
the medical profession, has been raised to a 
higher eminence than in any other nation of 
Europe.” 

In the latter part of his life Linacre entered 
into holy orders, the motives to which step are 
not a little dubious, but from a passage in an 
epistle to Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
it would seem that the acquisition of an easy 
and honourable retreat had been his principal 
object. “ Whatever the motives were which 
induced him to go into the church, it is said, 
that on the assumption of his new character, he 
applied himself to those studies which are more 
peculiarly connected with it; and it is related 
of him, that a little before his death, when worn 
out with fatigue and sickness, he first began to 
read the New Testament; on perusing the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh chapters of St. Matthew, 
containing Christ’s sermon on the Mount, he 
threw the book from him with great violence, 
passionately exclaiming, either this is not the 

1, or we are not Christians,—a declaration, 
if rightly understood, equally honourable to the 
morals he found there inculcated, and severe upon 
those of the age in which he lived.” Linacre died 
in October 1524, at the age of sixty-four, and 
was buried in St. Paul’s cathedral, where a mo- 
mument was erected to his memory by his ad- 
gvirer and successor in fame, Dr. Caius, of whom 
we must now speak. 

Caius seems to have modelled himself upon 
the example of Linacre; he became, like him, a 
court physician, enjoying that dignity during 
the successive reigns of Edward V1., Queen 
Mary, and Queen Elizabeth. He was admitted 
a fellow of the College of Physicians in 1547, 
and passed through all the offices of censor, re- 
gistrar, and treasurer, and was president of this 
royal foundation above seven years. “ He was 
always an eminent defender of the college rights 
and privileges; and a difference arising between 
the physicians and surgeons in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, as to whether the latter might 
administer internal remedies in sciatica, and 
various other similar diseases and wounds, 
Caius was summoned, as president of the Col- 





lege, to appear before the Lord Mayor and 
others of the Queen’s delegates. On this occa- 
sion he defended the college rights so learnedly, 
and so strenuously pointed out the illegality of 
the practice of the surgeons in the fore-men- 
tioned cases, (though they were supported by 
the Bishop of London, the Master of the Rolls, 
and others,) that it was unanimously agreed, by 
the Queen’s Commissioners, that it was unlawful 
for the surgeons to practise in such cases, 

“This conduct of Caius might make him 
some enemies,—at all events it would render 
him notorious, though it appears strange that 
Shakspeare should have selected his name for 
the ridiculous French doctor, in the comedy of 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ From his cele- 
brity, he might have used it as the generic name 
of a physician. But Shakspeare was little ac- 
quainted with literary history, and might pos- 
sibly wish to treat him as a foreign quack, be- 
cause the doctor was handed down as a kind of 
Rosicrucian, and, it is said, left behind him 
some secret writings, which tended to confirm 
that opinion. The great dramatist is very hard 
upon the physician, calls him bully-state, urinal, 
and muck-water, reflecting upon that particular 
inspection, which made a considerable part of 
practical physic at that time. Thus, mine host 
of the Garter, availing himself of the doctor's 
imputed ignorance of the English language, 
makes him the butt of his ridicule, and annexes 
to the terms he uses, a sense directly opposite 
to their real import. To make him amends, 
‘he will clapper-claw him tightly ;’ and to pro- 
mote his suit as a lover, ‘he will be his adver- 
sary towards Ann Page.’” 

The subject of the next chapter is Harvey, a 
name which calls up recollections that justly 
place him in the highest rank of natural philo- 
sophers. ‘The same service which Newton after- 
wards rendered to optics and astronomy by his 
theories of light and gravitation, Harvey con- 
ferred upon anatomy and medicine, by his true 
doctrine of the circulation of the blood. He was 
descended from a respectable family in the 
county of Kent, and was born at Folkstone, on 
the Ist of April, 1578. “ The date of the first 
promulgation of the doctrine of the circulation 
is not exactly ascertained: it is commonly 
asserted that he first disclosed his opinion on 
the subject, in 1619, after he had been lecturing 
four years. The index, however, of his MS. in 
the British Museum, which contains the propo- 
sitions on which the doctrine is founded, refers 
them to April 1616. Yet, with a patience and 
caution peculiarly characteristic of the sound 
philosopher, he withheld his opinions from the 
world, until reiterated experiment had amply 
confirmed his system, and had enabled him to 
demonstrate it in detail, and to advance every 
proof of its truth of which the subject is 
capable.” 

The reputation of Harvey had recommended 
him to the notice of the court, and he had been 
appointed physician extraordinary to King 
James I.; in 1632 he was made physician to 
his successor, Charles I. By his unfortunate 
royal master he was always treated with regard 
and favour; and the attachment to arts and 
sciences, which formed a conspicuous part of 
the King’s character, contributed not a little to 

romote and encourage the pursuits of our phi- 
osopher. 

“It is not without a degree of pardonable 
vanity that Harvey describes his Majesty, with 
some of the noblest persons about the court, as 
deigning to be the spectator and witnesser of 
his experiments. The interest King Charles 
took in the success of his anatomical researches 
was of singular service to him; and, in parti- 
cular, his Majesty’s favourite diversion of stag- 
hunting furnished him with the opportunity of 
dissecting a vast number of animals of that spe- 
cies in a pregnant state.” 





_ When Charles visited his northern dominions 
in 1633, for the purpose of holding a parliament, 


; and going again through the ceremony of a 


coronation, Harvey accompanied him, during 
which time he made an excursion to the Bas 
Rock, in the Frith of Forth, of which he has 
left an elegant and picturesque description. 

“ Soon after his return, the anatomical skill of 
Harvey was employed, by the King’s command, 
in the dissection of that extraordinary instance of 
longevity, Thomas Parr, who died November 14, 
1635, at the age of 153 years. He was a poor 
countryman, who had been brought up from his 
native country, Shropshire, by Thomas Earl of 
Arundel, and shown as a great curiosity at 
court. At the age of 88 he had married his first 
wife; at 102 he had done penance in church for 
a breach of the laws provided against inconti- 
nency. When he was 120 he married again, 
taking to wife a widow, with whom he is repre- 
sented to have lived upon the most affectionate 
terms. At 130 he had threshed corn, and done 
other agricultural work, by which he gained his 
livelihood. His usual habits of life had been 
most sparing; his diet consisting of coarse brown 
bread, made of bran; of rancid cheese, and sour 
whey; but when, on his arrival in London, he 
became domesticated in the family of the Earl 
of Arundel, his mode of living was changed, he 
fed high, drank wine, and soon died.” 

“ The original MSS. of Harvey’s Lectures are 
preserved, it is said, in the British Museum, 
and some very curious preparations, (rude 
enough, as compared with the present ingenious 
methods of preserving parts of the human 
body,) which either he himself made at Padua, 
or procured from that celebrated school of me- 
dicine, and which most probably he exhibited to 
his class during his course of Lectures on the 
Circulation, are nowin the College of Physicians; 
they consist of six tables or boards, upon which 
are spread the different nerves and blood-vessels 
carefully dissected out of the body, in one of 
them the semilunar valves of the aorta are dis- 
tinctly to be seen. Now these valves, placed at 
the origin of the arteries, must, together with 
the valves of the veins, have furnished Harvey 
with the most striking and conclusive arguments 
in support of his novel doctrines. 

“The interesting relics just mentioned had 
beer carefully kept at Burleigh-on-the- Hill, 
and were presented to the College by the Earl 
of Winchilsea, the direct descendant of the Lord 
Chancellor Nottingham, who married the niece 
of the illustrious discoverer of the circulation 
of the blood.” 

_ Harvey was a great martyr to the gout, and 
his method of treating himself was singular :— 
“He would sit with his legs bare, even if it were 
frosty weather, on the leads of Cockaine House, 
where he lived for some time with his brother 
Eliab, or put them into a pail of water, till he 
was almost dead with cold, and then he would 
betake himself to his stove, and so it was done. 
He was troubled with insomnolency, and would 
then get up and walk about his chamber in his 
shirt, till he was pretty cool, or even till he be- 
gan to shiver, when he would return to bed and 
fall into a sleep.” 

We must pass over the interesting account of 
the literary life of the celebrated author of the 
Religio Medici, Sir Thomas Brown, to introduce 
our readers to Sydenham, who has been justly 
termed “the father of physic” amongst the mo- 
derns. Thomas Sydenham was born in the year 
1624, at Wynford Eagle, in Dorsetshire, where 
his father, William Sydenham, had a large for- 
tune; he joined the army of the Parliament, 
though he spent a few years only in the camp, 
and never attained a higher rank than that of 
captain. “ His ultimate choice of a profession 
was determined by an accidental acquaintance 
with Dr. Coxe, a physician, eminent at that time 
in London, who in some sickness prescribed for 
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the brother of Sydenham, and entering into con- 
versation with him, inquired what walk of life 
he intended to follow. The young man answer- 
ing that he was undetermined, the doctor re- 
commended physic to him, and his persuasion 
was so effectual, that he returned to Oxford, for 
the purpose of enjoying leisure and opportunity 
to pursue his medical studies. Here he em- 
ployed himself with diligence ; and was created 
bachelor of physic, April 14, 1645, at the visita- 
tion of the University by the Earl of Pembroke. 

“Jtis not true, therefore, as has been asserted 
by Sir Richard Blackmore, that ‘he was made 
a physician by accident and necessity, without 
any preparatory discipline, or previous know- 
ledge ; and that he never deigned to take it up 
as a profession, till the civil wars were com- 
posed, when, being a disbanded officer, he en- 
tered upon it for a maintenance.’ 

“ At the commencement of his professional 
life, it is handed down to us by tradition, that it 
was his ordinary custom, when consulted by 
patients forthe first time, to hear attentively the 
story of their complaints, and then say, ‘ Well, 
I will consider of your case, and in a few days 
will order something for you.’ But he soon dis- 
covered that this deliberate method of proceed- 
ing was not satisfactory, and that many of the 
persons so received forget to come again; and 
he was consequently obliged to adopt the usual 
practice of prescribing immediately for the 
diseases of those who sought his advice.” 

Sydenham was a great sufferer from acom- 
plication of disorders, which made him very 
attentive to his diet, and he regulated it after this 
manner :—“In the morning, when I rise, I 
drink a dish or two of tea, and then ride in my 
coach till noon ;+ when I return home, I mo- 
derately refresh myself with any sort of meat of 
easy digestion that I like (for moderation is 
necessary above all things); I drink somewhat 
more than a quarter of a pint of Canary wine, 
immediately after dinner every day, to promote 
the digestion of the food in my stomach, and to 
drive the gout from my bowels. When I have 
dined, I betake myself to my coach again; and, 
when business will permit, I ride into the coun- 
try two or three miles for good air. A draught 
of small beer is to me instead of a supper, and 
I take another draught when I am in bed, and 
about to compose myself to sleep.” 

The life of Radcliffe, a name dear to every 
Oxonian, follows: he was the first possessor of the 
celebrated Gold -headed Cane ;—aud many of the 
anecdotes here mentioned of him have already 
appeared before the public in an interesting 
little volume so called. Radcliffe, without any 
remarkable scholastic attainments, was endowed 
with strong good sense and natural sagacity; 
but it was his humour occasionally to indulge 
in a coarseness of wit, and an imprudent levity 
of conduct. In his time, the art of Uroscopie, 
as it was called, was much in vogue, and the 
credulous became the dupes of various impostors, 
who pretended to cure people, at a distance, of 
all human maladies, by the exercise of this ab- 
surd mode of divination. “ Provided with this 
infallible indication of disease, it is related that 
a foolish woman came to Radclifle, and, drop- 
ping a curtsey, told him, that having heard of 
his great fame, she made bold to bring him a 
fee, by which she hoped his worship would be 
prevailed upon to tell her the distemper her 
husband lay sick of, and to prescribe proper re- 
medies for his relief. ‘ Where is he?’ cries the 
doctor.—‘ Sick in bed, four miles off’ ‘Taking 
the vessel, and casting an eye upon its contents, 
he inquired of the woman what trade the patient 
was of; and learning that he was a boot-maker, 
‘Very well,’ replied the doctor ; and having re- 
tired for a moment to make the necessary sub- 





+ At the present time, no physician thinks of leaving 
his home before the hour that Sydenham was returning 
from his round of morning visits to his patients, 
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stitution,—‘ take this home with you; and if 
your husband will undertake to fit me with a 
pair of boots by its inspection, I will make no 
question of prescribing for his distemper by a 
similar examination.’ ” 

After long solicitation of his friends, Radcliffe, 
for the first time, thought of matrimony, and 
began to pay his court to the daughter of a 
wealthy citizen. ‘The parents of the young 
lady gave their consent, and it was settled that 
he should receive, on the day of marriage, 
15,0002, and the residue of their property at 
their death; his own fortune being then esti- 
mated to amount to 30,000/. The match, how- 
ever, was broken off, upon Radcliffe discovering 
that the book-keeper of his intended bride’s 
father had anticipated him in securing her affec- 
tions, and possessed the most unequivocal claim 
to the title of her husband. Upon this occasion 
he wrote the follow letter to her father :— 

« Bow-street, Covent Garden, May 19, 1693. 

“ Sir,—The honour of being ally’d to so good 
and wealthy a person as Mr. S—d, has push’d 
me upon a discovery that may be fatal to your 
quiet, and your daughter's reputation, if not 
timely prevented. Mrs. Mary is a very de- 
serving gentlewoman, but you must pardon me, 
if I think her by no means fit to be my wife, 
since she is another man’s already, or ought to 
be. Ina word, she is no better and no worse 
than actually quick with child, which makes it 
necessary that she be disposed of to him that 
has the best claim to her affections. No doubt 
but you have power enough over her to bring 
her te confession, which is by no means the 
part of a physician. As for my part, I shall 
wish you much joy of a new son-in-law, when 
known, since I am by no means qualified to be 
so near Of kin. Hanging and marrying, I tind, 
go by destiny; and I might have been guilty of 
the first, had I not so narrowly escaped the last. 
My best services to your daughter, whom I can 
be of little use to as a physician, and of much 
less in the quality of asuitor. ‘The daughter of 
so wealthy a gentleman as Mr. S—d can never 
want a husband; therefore the sooner you be- 
stow her the better, that the young Hans en 
Kelder may be born in wedlock, and have the 
right of inheritance to so large a patrimony. 
You will excuse me for being so very free with 


| you, for though I cannot have the honour to | 


be your son-in-law, I shall ever take pride in 
being among the number of your friends, who 
am, * Sie, 
“Your most obedient servant, 
“Joun Rapciirere.” 

An ill-timed jest cost Radcliffe his place at 
court, and King William would never suffer 
him to come again into his presence, notwith- 
standing the Earl of Albemarle, who was then 
the chief favourite, used all his interest to re- 
instate him in favour. The anecdote is related 
thus:— The King, on his return from Holland, 
where he had not very strictly followed the pru- 
dent advice given by Radclitie, being much out 
of order, sent for him again to the palace at 
Kensington. In reply to some questions put 
by the physician, the King, showing his swollen 
ancles, which formed a striking contrast with 
the rest of his emaciated body, exclaimed, 
‘Doctor, what think you of these ?’—‘ Why, 
truly,’ said he, ‘I would not have your Ma- 
jesty’s two legs for your three kingdoms.’” 

* Richardson relates of him, that he once said 
to Dr. Mead, ‘I love you, and now I will tell 
you a sure secret to make your fortune—use all 
mankind iil;’—and it certainly was his own 
practice. Radclitfe himself owned that he was 
avaricious, even to spunging (whenever he could 
contrive to do it,) at a tavern reckoning, a six- 
pence or shilling among the rest of the com- 
pany, under pretence of hating (as he ever 
did) to change a guinea, because (said he,) it 
slips away so fast. He would never be brought 





| to pay his bills without much following and im- 
| portunity; nor even then, if there appeared any 
| chance of wearying out his creditors. A pavior, 
aiter long and fruitless attempts, caught him 
just getting out of his charjot at his own door, 

in Bloomsbury Square, and set upon him. ‘ Why, 
you rascal,’ said the docter, ‘ao you pretend to 
be paid for such a piece of work ?—why, you 
have spoiled my pavement, and then covered 
it over with earth to hide your bad work.’— 
‘ Doctor,’ said the pavior, ‘mine is not the only 
bad work the earth hides.’—‘ You dog, you,’ 
said Radclifie, ‘are youawit? you must be poor 
—come in ;’ and paid him. 

“ If this fondness for money be truly imputed 
to him, it must, at the same time, be admitted 
by all, that ‘ 

-—~ Though he were unsatisfied in getting, 
(Which was a sin,) yet in bestowing — 
He was most princely. 

But we must now bring this toa close ;—much, 
however, remains to be noticed—and we hope 
to be enabled in our next number to revert to 
this interesting little volume. 








| Album Verses, with a few others. 


By Charles 
Lamb. London, 1830. Moxon. 


Tuene is, in the last number of the Edinburgh 
Review, a very clever article on Montgomery, 
the author of the ‘“‘ Omnipresence of the Deity,” 
and not the Poet of that name; and the writer 
of the article has said something, and to the 
purpose, on booksellers’ puffing. To this we 
cannot object. But why has the Reviewer put 
his case hypothetically ? why has he wrapped up 
his truths in the napkin of a fable? To all con- 
| versant with the system, he, indeed, speaks in- 

telligibly enough; but they, the cognoscenti, 

needed no such commentary. ‘The thing wanting 
| was information to those not conversant with it. 
| When the Reviewer talks of a Journal the sole 
property of the great publishers, and ofthe unpaid 
advertisements therein inserted under the dis- 
guise and character of criticism, no author doubts 
for a moment the paper referred to; but those 
poor simple sheep, the readers, “look up, and 
are not fed.” They cannot penetrate the Re- 
viewer's table. We regret it. ‘There may be, 
and there is, something selfish in our regret. 
An independent paper fights up against tre- 
mendous odds ;—its success must depend on the 
liberal support it shall receive from the public 
and from other independent papers. The “ka 
| me ka thee” system—the praise in one journal 
of another, both the property of the same parties, 
(and this may, and does, extend to half a dozen,) 
with the reciprocal and return compliments— 
passes with the world, not for what it is, but for 
what it seems to be; not for the publishers’ 
commendation of their own works, but for honest 
criticism. 

But the reader may ask, What has all this to 
do with the work under consideration? We 
will unravel the mysteryin a moment. If The 
Athenzum were the property of the great pub- 
lishers, and we were, in consequence, obliged 
to pour out whole columns of commendation upon 
all the trash they chose to publish, the public 
would very soon nauseate of the paper, unless 
we did upon occasion find some innocent to 
slaughter for its entertainment; and here is 
literally a Lamb offering itself for the sacrifice. 
This writer is an amiable, sensible man, but of 
“no mark or likelihood” in the world; and his 
| publisher, a poet himself heretofore, only just 
| Started as a bookselier, and enabled to do so by 

the kind and liberal patronage of another. It 
is then just such a work, published under such 
circumstances as a paper professedly indepen- 
dent, but essentially bookseller-bound, would 
rejoice in, We might be fierce and indignant 
or sneering and contemptuous enough to satisfy 





| ‘he uninitiated of our unshackled spirit, and to 
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leaven a whole month’s offensive, dull, dutiful, 
cringing commendation. Thank God, we are 
under no such necessity! With us, the circum- 
stances under which this book is published would 
secure it from the severity of criticism, even if 
it were necessary to appeal to our humanities to 
excuse it; but no such appeal is necessary. Mr. 
Lamb was never, in our judgment, a very power- 
ful, though always a pleasant writer. The Essays 
by Elia have heen very generally and deservedly 
admired by the public; and we have known 
men, to whose opinion we should have deferred, 
even had we differed from them, who thought 
highly of John Woodville. But at whatever we 
might estimate Mr. Lamb, he is certainly not a 
man to write anything valueless and contemp- 
tible. We, however, need not be his apologists. 
If Mr. Moxon has been led into the error of 
publishing for his first work a very silly volume 
of poems, let those who misled him now de- 
fend their judgment. The Literary Gazette 
(for we are not inclined to speak in fables our- 
selves) is, it appears, only “restrained from 
laughing at the present collection of absurdi- 
ties, by the lamentable conviction of the blinding 
and engrossing nature of vanity.” Then let the 
Literary Gazette explain why it heretofore praised 
and countenanced the writer,—and itself pub- 
lished a portion of these verses in its own columns; 
and as to “the rubbish,” let Christopher North 
defend himself, as he is well able to do, seeing 
that “ The Wife’s Trial,” one-half of the volume, 
and a right skilful dramaticle, first appeared in 
Blackwood. 


But we must notice the work. It is, as it 
professes to be, made up of trifles gathered to- 
gether, in order that a young poet, “ turned 
bookseller, might exhibit a specimen of the man- 
ner in which publications entrusted to his future 
care would appear ;”—and a very elegant spe- 
cimen it is. The work itself is one of little 
pretension, and considerable merit. Mr. Lamb 
trusts himself, too confidingly perhaps, to nature 
in all its simplicity; there is no blazonry in his 
poetical escutcheon—no pomp and majesty in 
his language—no “ something with nothing but 
kings.” He is, as a poet, one whom it is easy 
to make utterly ridiculous by disjointed pas- 
sages, snatches of lines ; because all his strength 
is in the depth and coherence of feeling, and 
not in sententious mouthing. By catching a 
stray couplet, a critic may at any time seem 
correct in holding a poet up to ridicule. There 
is certainly nothing very powerful in 

Conjecturing, I wander in the dark, 
1 know thee only sister to Charles Clarke! 
or in— 
Lawrence, of virtuous father virtuous son. 
or— 
Harry, whose tuneful and well-measured song. 


Though these latter be the opening verses of 
two fine sonnets by Milton. But “ our readers 
shall” not “judge” Mr. Lamb “from this speci- 
men.’ We will, in defiance of all the ridicule the 
critics insinuated against them, and justified by 
“specimen,” produce the poem itself, not, we 
must impress on them, because it is the best, 
but, we presume, the worst in the volume, as it 
is from it that the passage is selected to justify 
the critic’s contempt. 


In the Album of Mrs. Jane Towers. 


Lady Unknown, who crav’st from me Unknown 
The trifle of a verse these leaves to grace, 
How shall I find fit matter! with what face 
Address a face that ne’er to me was shown ? 
Thy looks, tones, gesture, manners, aud what not, 
Conjecturing, I wander in the dark, 
I know thee only Sister to Charles Clarke ! 
But at that name my cold Muse waxes hot, 
And swears that thou art such a one as he, 
Warm, laughter-loving, with a touch of madness, 
Wild, glee-provoking, pouring oil of gladness 
From frank heart without guile. And, if thou be 
The pure reverse of this, and | mistake— 
Demure one, I will like thee for his sake. 








’ 


As another “specimen,” we give the next 
poem, because the book lies open at that place. 
This seems to us the more equitable way; and 
leaving the reader to judge of the minor poems 
by these, and Christopher to defend the larger 
and better, we take our leave with the following: 


In my own Album. 


Fresh clad from heaven in robes of white, 
A young probationer of light, 

Thou wert, my soul,an Album bright, 

A spotless leaf; but thought, and care, 
And friend and foe, in foul or fair, 

Have “‘ written strange defeatures” there ; 
And Time with heaviest hand of all, 

Like that fierce writing on the wall, 
Hath stamp’d sad dates—he can’t recall ; 
And error gilding worst designs— 

Like speckled snake that strays and shines— 
Betrays his path by crooked lines; 

And vice hath left his ugly blot; 

And good resolves, a moment hot, 

Fairly begun—but finish’d not ; 

And fruitless, late remorse doth trace— 
Like Hebrew lore a backward pace— 
Her irrecoverable race. 

Disjointed numbers ; sense unknit ; 

Huge reams of folly, shreds of wit— 
Compose the mingled mass of it. 

My scalded eyes no longer brook 

Upon this ink-blurr’d thing to look— 

Go, shut the leaves, and clasp the book. 








The Life of Richard Bentley, D.D. By James 
Henry Monk, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 
4%, London, 1830. Rivingtons. 

[Second Notice.] 

In proceeding with our observations on this in- 
teresting work, we shall begin from what we 
may call “the turning point” of Dr. Bentley’s 
character: —‘ Hitherto the reader has seen him 
pass clear and unsullied through no common 
ordeal, and put to shame the attacks of jealous 
and envious adversaries: in the remainder of 
his history there will be found much to regret, 
and much to condemn.” 

He was now appointed to the Headship of 
Trinity College; and admirably well qualified 
he was for the office in every respect, excepting 
one,—yet that the very one, perhaps, which 
mainly led to the endless evils and vexations 
that subsequently tormented both himself and 
the society over which he presided,—namely, 
he had not been hitherto a member of Trinity 
College. 

Dr. Monk’s opinion is as follows:—“ But in 
making this selection, some material circum- 
stances appear to have been overlooked. Bent- 
ley had no previous connection with the College 
which he was sent to govern; he was himself 
educated in another and a rival society; and 
nothaving resided at Cambridge since he reached 
manhood, he was unacquainted with the busi- 
ness as well as feelings of the place, and destitute 
of all the peculiar information which the Head 
of a College ought to possess. Far from che- 
rishing that attachment to his society which is 
generally observed to overcome all other feelings 
among the governors of our colleges, Bentley 
regarded with contempt the Fellows over whom 
he was to preside ; and the preferment itself he 
seems to have valued chiefly on account of its 
income, and as a step in the ladder of advance- 
ment. On the other hand, his appointment was 
unpopular in the society, to whom he was known 
only by his reputation as a critic and contro- 
versialist, and who were chagrined at not seeing 
one of their own College placed at their head. 
Besides overlooking these circumstances, his 
patrons were not aware that there were certain 
defects in his character, which made him a per- 
son not to be safely trusted with authority.” 

We are particular in noting this, because it 
was this appointment that tinged the whole of 
his future career with a dark and stormy hue. 
From this time, “ Fervens difficili bile tumet 
Jecur ;”” and we are led through more than the 











latter half of the present volume, into a mass 
of untoward circumstances, highly derogatory 
tothe calm and dignified consistency of a learned 
philosopher, and wretchedly distracting to, and 
subversive of, the personal comfort of the College. 

Cambridge men, and especially Trinity men, 
may eater con amore into the details of all the 
feuds, and cabals, and insults, and accusations, 
and recriminations, between the proud and do- 
mineering Master, and the indignant and insub- 
ordinate Fellows ;—they may be entertained to 
hear of his angrily telling one Fellow, “ that he 
would send him into the country to feed his 
turkeys” !—of his harshly expelling members 
per se, and without warrant ;—of his threatening 
to use what he quaintly called his “ rusty sword” 
—viz. his power of enforcing obsolete and vex~- 
atious statutes ;—of malversations and trials at 
law, appeals, and counsel's opinions—some of 
them as long, and much drier, than an assize 
sermon: but the local interest of the matter is 
considerably weakened in the wide expanse of 
the public at large, who turn away, as we shall 
do, with pity and disappointment from this de- 
grading display of human infirmities, and re- 
fresh themselves in the high and more abstracted 
atmosphere of Bentley’s literary glory. Not 
that it must be thought that the Master did the 
College no service. Take the following spe- 
cimen among others :— 

“From his first coming to the College, the 
Master determined to break certain customary 
privileges of the noblemen and fellow-com- 
moners, which were in reality as pernicious to 
themselves as disgraceful to the society. With 
this view he ordained that their attendance at 
Chapel should be noted as well as that of the 
other students, and that they should deliver de- 
clamations in their turns. For the last resolu- 
tion, not only Trinity College, but the nation is 
indebted to him: since it has happened, ina 
great number of instances, that young men of 


| birth and family, who have afterwards become 


the most shining senators and statesmen, have 
first had their emulation excited and their 
talents developed by these collegiate exercises.” 

We have a pleasing account of Queen Anne’s 
visit to Cambridge, in Bentley’s time, when she 
knighted Sir Isaac Newton, and when the Uni- 
versity was so poor as to be obliged to borrow 
500/. for the purposes of an entertainment! 
And we have a fuller and still more interesting 
account of George the Second’s visit there, when 
Cambridge must have vastly improved its funds ; 
for we read, “ He then walked through a double 
line of the under-graduates to the College Hall : 
here a banquet was prepared, exceeding in 
splendour all that had ever been witnessed on 
the shores of the Cam. The King was seated 
in an elevated chair of state at the upper end of 
the Hall, and waited upon by twelve fellow- 
commoners of the College; Dr. Bentley stand- 
ing by his side, and remaining in conversation 
with him while at dinner.” 

Dr. Bentley now married, and he lived hap- 
pily with his wife for more than forty years. He 
became also an arch-deacon, and published an 
edition of Horace,—‘ A choice,” as it is truly 
and elegantly expressed by Dr. Monk, “ which 
peculiarly accorded with his views; since such 
are the charms of this poet, that none can be a 
more agreeable solace of vacant hours; and so 
delightful are his writings both to the young and 
the oid, the serious and the gay, that no classical 
book is so universally read and remembered.” 

In this edition there were seven or eight 
hundred alterations of the common readings ; 
but Bentley, like other great commentators, de- 
lighted in difficulties; and through life would 
often himself tie the Gordian knot, in order to 
show his consummate skill in unravelling it. 
Bishop Atterbury, however, in a letter to the 
author, bore decided testimony to the general 
excellence of the performance. 
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Every scholar is aware of the curious ques- 
tion about the Holic Digamma, of which there 
is a full account in this volume, and which is 
not yet finally settled : it will be gratifying to 
extract some of the sentiments of Dr. Bentley 
on this subject, by whom the Digamma was first 
discovered and introduced ;— 

“Daring the time that Bentley was occupied 
upon Homer, he used to amuse his friends, and 
all who sought his conversation, by expounding 
his doctrine of the digamma, and reciting verses 
of the poet as he conceived they ought to be 
read. Among other topics respecting this mys- 
terious consonant, its original pronunciation has 
been the subject of many sharp arguments ; 
some maintaining that it corresponded in sound 
with our F, others with V, and others with W. 
In truth, the authorities which we possess upon 
this doubtful question would rather lead us to 
believe, that its sound varied in different parts 
of the Grecian territory. But without entering 
upon that question, I shall only remark, that 
Bentley always pronounced his new-found ietter 
as W; nor do I doubt but that some will attri- 
bute his partiality for that guttural consonant to 
his being himself a native of the north-country.” 

Pope displayed a great hostility towards Bent- 
ley:—* It would be indeed a hard matter to 
discover adequate reasons for the various resent- 
ments of the bard of Twickenham, which so 
often originated in jealousy, spleen, the suspicion 
of a slight, or some casual offence. But for his 
dislike of Bentley, there may surely be found 
reasons more than sutlicient to operate upon so 
irritable a temperament. The common story 
of his having told Pope, whom he met at Bishop 
Atterbury’s table, shortly after the publication 
of his translation of the Iliad, ‘that it was a 
very pretty poem, but that he must not call it 
Homer,’ is told in different forms ; and its truth 
is very probable, from his having himself, when 
asked in his latter days, what had been the cause 
of Pope's dislike, replied, ‘I talked against 
his Homer, and the portentous cub never for- 
gives.’ ” 

Again, Bentley was a man who never tolerated 
an impugner of Christianity. When Collins 
wrote his well-known discourse on Freethink- 
ing, Bentley stepped forth among many cham- 
pions; and this is Dr. Monk’s account of the 
result :—“ But the fame of all the above pieces 
has been eclipsed by that of Dr. Bentley’s un- 
rivalled criticism on this deistical performance. 
Immediately on its publication he took it up, 
and finding that the learning was unsound, the 
reasoning bad, and the object malicious, he re- 
solved to expose it in its true colours; and he 
has in fact made its author a warning to all vain 
and superficial sceptics, who are tempted to em- 
ploy their puny sophistry in attacks upon re- 
vealed religion.” 

But the grand result approaches. Bentley, the 
great—the learned—the haughty—the turbu- 
lent—the unsubdued,—is now to grapple with 
an opponent that sustains no defeat. Critics, 
like “ poets, must fal!, and life’s idle business at 
one gasp be o’er.” 

“My narrative has now reached its last stage ; 
and no more remains but to relate the termi- 
nation of Bentley’s mortal career. He used in 
his old age to compare himself with ‘an old 
trunk, which, if you let it alone, will last a long 
time; but if you jumble it by moving, will soon 
fall to pieces.’ ‘Tradition in Cambridge has re- 
corded that he said, he thought himself likely 
to live to fourscore, an age long enough to read 
everything which was worth reading ; adding in 
his peculiar manner, 

Et tunc magna mci sub tervis ibit imago, 
In January 1742 he completed his eightieth 
year. In June, I find that his health and spirits 
enabled him to officiate as examiner and elector 
to Lord Craven’s two University Scholarships : 
about a month afterwards he was seized with a 





complaint which is said to have been a pleuritic 
fever. He himself suggested that his case re- 
quired bleeding; but Dr. Heberden, who was 
then a young physician practising at Cambridge, 
would not venture upon that remedy. The ill- 
ness appearing serious, his family sent to Stam- 
ford for Dr. Wallis, who lost no time in going 
to Cambridge to visit his venerable friend ; but 
before his arrival, Dr. Bentley was no more. He 
expired on the 14th of July. Dr. Wallis is stated 
to have expressed much regret that the patient's 
own suggestion had not been complied with.” 

He lies buried in the beautiful chapel of 
Trinity College; with a much more ordinary 
monumental inscription than his own elegant 
epitaph on his great patron Stillingfleet. 

“It happened that on the day of Bentley’s 
funeral, the celebrated physician, Sir George 
Baker, first went from Eton to be admitted a 
scholar -of King’s College. The reputation for 
scholarship which he brought with him was so 
high, that a prognostication of his future fame 
was expressed by this quotation :— 

Uno avulso, non deficit alter 
Aureus, et simili frondescit virga metallo. 
The prediction may be said to have been veri- 
fied, though not in the instance of Baker him- 
self, yet in that of an éléve of his, whom his 
liberality enabled to go to the University of 
Cambridge—Richard Porson, the person who, 
of all scholars subsequent to Bentley, can best 
be compared with his great model.” 

In a word, while the learned of all countries 
have allowed Bentley to be “the prince of 
scholars,’’—the Christian who looks to the fear 
of God as the beginning and consummation of 
wisdom, perceives in him no consistent regu- 
lation of religious principle. It is the want of 
this that betrayed him into many errors, and 
let loose a cloud of stormy passions across a 
heart, to which nature had not denied many 
warm and amiable feelings. But with all his 
faults, we boldly pronounce him to be,—for ca- 
paciousness of intellect—for depth of erudition, 
acuteness, and nicety of classical perception, 
and power of critical illustration,—the greatest 
man that has ever adorned the literature of 
England. 








The Denounced. By the Authors of “ Tales of 
the O'Hara Family.” 3 vols. London, 1830. 
Colburn & Bentley. 


Tuts is not a novel answering precisely to its 
title, but simply two Tales of old Irish families, 
like the former stories by the same author; in 
the first of which there is a certain Sir Philip 
Walshe, who, as the story draws to a close, comes 
to be informed against, or denounced, and thus 
gives opportunity for affixing to the book an 
attractive name. 

The first Tale is entitled “The Last Baron of 
Crana,” and opens with a very spirited sketch 
of what we are to believe occurred in certain 
sections of, or rather among certain groups in 
the hurry and confusion of a battle, namely, the 
celebrated battle of Aughram. After proceeding 
a few pages, in which we find ourselves at once 
brought into the mélée of charge and counter- 
charge—the loud hurra! of victorious advance, 
and the confusion and terrors of retreat—we 
come upon the old story of a deadly struggle be- 
tween two distinguished combatants, a death- 
wound, generous forgiveness and friendship 
begun at the eleventh hour, dying charges, and 
readily-returned protestations, in regard to the 
only son of the mortally-wounded, who is thus 
left to the care of the generous foe, and becomes 
of course the hero of the tale. But in the melo- 
dramatic wealth of incidentand character thrown 
together in this story, there is more than one 
hero, and heroine too, and which of them, par 
excellence, deserves precisely that name, it is 
not very easy to say. The rightful Baron of 





Crana himself (who is quite a distinct person 
from the youth, the son of the gentleman who 
died on the field of battle,) is just the man for a 
circulating-library hero of the noble robber 
school; in person almost an Irish giant, brave 
and bold as a young lady can wish, and exceed- 
ingly generous withal—only thathe has nothing 
to give, excepting what he gets by robbery, in 
which he of course is extremely expert. Driven 
early in life from his home and his country by 
a wild sort of devotion to his religion, Spain and 
France become successively too hot to hold him, 
from his fiery temper, and the haughty reckless- 
ness of his disposition ; and, returning to his na- 
tive country, he ultimately becomes robber and 
Rapparee—an outlaw, a ruined and a pitiable 
man. Making it his practice, however, accord- 
ing to the old laws of “ merry Sherwood,” and all 
novel law, to plunder the rich only, and often to 
be liberal to the poor; and agreeable to the po- 
pular system of Irish justice, he was screened 
in his depredations, and almost idolized by the 
latter. While spending his life in this lawless 
manner, he generously allowed his brother to 
enjoy his property and to live in the old castle 
of his ancestors, in order that his house and 
name might yet be preserved from the ruin that 
had fallen on himself. We give these brief par- 
ticulars of one of the chief personages of the 
story, in order to introduce as a favourable spe- 
cimen of the work, the following fine picture of 
a ruined gentleman in that period of his life 
when he begins to think with sobriety and sad- 
ness, and in the interesting situation of coming 
stealthily into his own castle to see his long-un- 
known brother. The present possessor of the 
Castle of Crana is Philip Walshe, whois anxiously 
waiting for his elder brother, the bandit baron, 
in company with Patrick O’Burke, the son of 
Sir Redmond O’Burke, who was killed at the 
Battle of Aughram, as mentioned at the be- 
ginning. 

*** You expect to see him, soon 2’ 

“«* Every moment, now.’ 

‘* There was a break in their conversation. Phi- 
lip Walshe sighed quickly again, and the serious- 
ness and anxiety which had been recently coming 
over his face, settled into its fixed expression. 
After casting his eyes some minutes on the floor, 
he glanced suddenly towards the door of the libra- 
ry; walked to it; assured himself it was secured ; 
scrutinized the windows in like manner; stopped 
in the middle of the apartment, clasping his hands 
before him, and looked thoughtfully around ; and 
then he went to a cupboard, took from it cold 
viands, wine, and glasses ; laid them on the table; 
arranged the logs of wood which blazed on the 
large hearth ; trimmed the lamp, and with another 
sigh, sank into a chair. 

“ Patrick did not interrupt his reverie. It was, 
however, soon broken up. Two soft knocks were 
heard at the private-door. He started from his 
seat, looking expressively into Patrick's face, and 
raising his finger, he trod lightly, on tiptoe, across 
the room; raised up the fragments of tapestry ; 
touched a spring-bolt; and, as the brothers em- 
braced, Patrick heard their sobs. They kissed 
each other's cheeks twice, and then, hand in hand, 
advanced to the fire ; but not before Philip had 
whispered to the invisible Rory Laherty—* Watch 
still, and watch well!’ and fastened the private- 
door, and let the tapestry fall over it. 

“The Baron of Crana, Roger Walshe, wore a 
heavy horseman’s cloak, but under it, the old re- 
gimentals in which Patrick had last seen him, when 
he was racing across the chasm at the castle of 
Dunluce; his great jack-boots, and the precise 
three-cocked hat, edged with tarnished gold-lace, 
like that on his long-skirted body-coat, which he 
carried in his hand, were also military. In fact, 
he was now habited in the identical uniform in 
which he had marched to bear his part in the battle 
of Hillsborough, and which, during his late profes- 
sion, had often served him as one of his convenient 
disguises. 

“ It was pitiable to note the self-undervaluing 
air, and the expression of countenance, with which 
he entered—after having stealthily gained it—one 
of the rooms in the house of his fathers—in his 
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own castle. Patrick O’Burke knew at a glance 
that he thought of having been long rendered un- 
worthy of occupying it, by his misfortunes and his 
crimes. His step and carriage also had that want 
of freedom, and of being at home, which marks 
the entry of an humble man into an apartment 
above his rank in life; years of predatory shifting 
about, from one mean haunt to another, doubtless, 
had brought down his mind to this strangeness 
amid the mute memorials of his early youth. 

“* With eyes wet from the meeting between him 
and his brother, he looked around him, smiling 
vaguely, until Philip Walshe directed his attention 
to the son of his old friend, Sir Redmond O’ Burke. 
Roger, then fixing his eyes on Patrick, and still 
smiling, stopped short, and niuttered inaudibly, 
and bowed—even not so spiritedly as Patrick had 
seen him do in his character of John Johnson. He 
did not offer his hand to his young acquaintance ; 
and when pitying him, O’Burke stepped forward 
cordially and extended his, Roger of Crana ac- 
cepted the salutation with the embarrassment of an 
inferior. 

“* Your ride, dear Roger, has given you a mind 
for a poor supper with us,’ said Philip. 

*** Ay, I thank you, Philip,’ he answered, un- 
gracefully occupying the chair which his brother 
drew to the fire for him. 





“* Hold! I make but an indifferent butler or | 


ntry-man,’ resumed Philip—‘we want plates 

ere,’ and he went to the cupboard. 

“And is it turning yourself into waiting-man 
upon me, you are, Phil, ma-chrec ?’ asked Koger, 
smiling wretchedly, while fresh tears came to his 
eyes. 

“¢ And why not, Roger, dear, for lack of better?’ 
demanded Philip, returning to the table, and laying 
a hand on his shoulder: * You are my mother’s 
eldest son,’ he continued, in an impressive voice, 
‘and more—let law-makers say what they will, the 
rightful lord of this castle, and my master in it.’ 

“*Ah! that’s foolish talk,’ was Roger's only 
reply. ‘They began to make their meal. He con- 
tinued to be embarrassed even in the little actions 
and etiquette of the table. Patrick reflected how 
much he must have unlearned in everything. Even 
the expressions of his face, so far as regarded indi- 
cation of rank, were deficient: its colour and tex- 
ture seemed vulgar; nay, his speech, and the very 
hoarse cadences of his voice, had necessarily ac- 
quired their present character, since his abandon- 
ment of his name and of his station in the world. 
Once or twice Patrick detected him eyeing askance 
his own family crest upon articles of plate which 
lay on the table. 

“The supper was drawing toa close. The bro- 
thers had spoken but little to each other, though, as 
they pledged healths across the table, their looks 
told much. Roger suddenly asked some questions. 

“* You spoke of the mother a while ago, Philip; 
-—she died while I was with Hamilton in the 
North; but you came home from your school in 
Spain a few days after I left her, did you not ?” 

“**T did, Roger,’ answered Philip. 

*** And, by course, you were here when she was 
called away from us ?’ 

***] was at her bed-side, brother.’ 

“¢ In what room of the castle did she die, Philip, 
dear ?’ 

“Philip mentioned the chamber by a familiar 
name. 

“* And ye buried her in the chapel, to be sure 2’ 
continued Roger. Philip assented. 

“* Ifit’s not very dangerous for us to do,’ Roger 
resumed, after a short pause,—‘ that is, Philip, if 
you don’t think we might be seen together by any 
of the servants of your house, I’d be asking you, 
Phil, ma-chree, to take me to that bed-side, and 
then down to the ould chapel.’ 

«The brothers had been looking away from each 
other. Now their eyes suddenly met, and at the 
same instant filled; and after struggling for a mo- 
ment with his inward yearnings, Philip bent his 
head to the table, covered his face with his hands, 
and wept violently. 

“ When the fit passed away, he arose without a 
word, opened the door of the apartment, stepped 
cautiously out, remained absent a short time, re- 
turned, took up the lamp from the table, beckoned 
to Roger, and they withdrew together. 

“Poor Roger Walshe !' reflected Patrick when 
thus left alone— that one thought of his dead mo- 
ther has annihilated all of his character, which is 


| true. 





the growth of the time since they parted to this 
present hour.’ 

“ When Roger and Philip returned to Patrick, 
the former said—evidentiy taking up a subject 
which had been touched upon between them— 

“¢ The only thing, brother, which I am almost 
sure she will forgive me, is the hiding who and 
what I was as long as I could, after I was forced 
to return to my own country. But, indeed, from 
the day I learned that I had been outlawed in 
Meath, my thoughts only ran upon hiding my ex- 
istence, while yet our father lived also.’ 

““¢It was a noble thought, dear Roger,’ said 
Philip; ‘that so you might continue a name and 
an estate to your family.’ 

«Tut, no, Philip; give me no extraordinary 
praise : I only said to myself—* Since I am a beg- 
gar, by my own making, too, if not by my own 
fault, | willtry and save from beggary my brother, 
my sister, and my name and theirs: since the laws 
disqualify me from being Baron of Crana, Philip 
and his issue after him, or else little Dorcas and 
hers, shall have the old place, and the old grounds, 
without legal taint; and thereupon I went to 
France, countenancing the story of iny fall at Eills- 
borough, even to the face of all my family.’ 

““« That was an excess of self-devotion, Roger ; 
our father surely, and myself, young as [ was, and 
if we could have met, would have kept your secret 
for our own sakes, if not for yours.’ 

“¢ There was a chance that the honesty of family 
love might have betrayed us,’ answered Roger, 
‘and | guarded against that, even though at the 
loss of family love for ever, or, at the least, for a 
long time. And now, Philip, dear, there is but 
one matter upon which I will try to crave your in- 
dualgence of my late unfortunate courses. I have 
said I was forced to return to Ireland, and it is 


man. with hands against all men and all men’s 
hands against me. 
little money; a little, honest, honourable money ; 
and I took a farm, far North; stocked it, and laid 
myself down to work it; and, under a new name, 


was growing prosperous, in an humble sense, when, | 


by an untoward chance, my hidden, though never- 
denied, religion, became discovered. Then I en- 
countered unfriendliness, ill-neighbourhood, cold 
faces, finings, and at last imprisonment, which lost 
me all my farming profits, made me unfriendly, in 
return, to law, and lawgivers, and law-upholders, 
and called up, I believe, a certain bold carelessness 
of mind in which I was born. It was an easy 
matter to change name again, and as easy to gain 
power over one of the roving bands of unsettled 


people who remain since the wars of James and his | 
son-in-law; and as a Rapparee | determined to | 


die, however it might chance, without leaving a 
blot upon the name of old Crana; and until this 
last turn, the thought I had treasured up for my 


death-pillow, was— The Walshes have it yet.’ ” 260. | 


There is, as before hinted, much melo-drama- 
tic incident and considerable force of painting in 
this tale, which we would not spoil the effect of 
by further analysis or extracts. Before passing 
on to the second, we must remark, that the au- 
thor has failed in the character he has drawn of 
John Sharp, a talkative servant to an English 
captain, who is made to speak exceedingly bad 
Scotch, and is thoroughly tiresome. 

“The Conformists” is a tale much simpler 
in its construction, less melo-dramatic in its 
details, and, to us at least, much more interesting 
than the “ Baron of Crana.” But the author 
has had the bad taste to begin it with one of 
his long-winded conversational scenes, in which 
the idlers of an Irish village are talking, in 
their vile patois, about the arrival of the great 
lumbering stage-coach, and its expected freight, 
and making allusions, of course, to fifty things 
with which the patient reader is as yet entirely 
unacquainted. After this part is got over, 
which is plentifully strewed with the tasteful 


1ames of Micky Doolly, and Tommy Dooly and | 
D'Arcy, and Misther Hatchison and | 


Mrs. 
Mark D'Arcy, and Phil Holmes the miller, and 
Mat Huck, and a number of Neds and Tims, 
and Jems, not forgetting Snap and Pincher the 
very curs of the place, we have for varicty a 


And when I did return, it was not as a man | 
of the hills and woods; a wild, unsocial, outlawed 


No: I came the master of a | 





| little incident between one Mark D’Arcy who 

came in the Diligence,and Daniel D’Arcy, who 
| had been waiting for him; and these two, turn- 
ing out to be brothers, beslabber one another 
and shed tears and squeeze hands in a manner 
that makes the reader ready to throw the book to 
the other side of the room, as he is the whole time 
ignorant of what all this extravagant brotherly 
love could have arisen from. Here, however, 
the author thinks fit to go back to where, in 
fact, his story ought to have commenced, and it 
now becomes really interesting. 

This interest, like that of the principal inci- 
dents in the book, arises from the operations 
of those old intolerant and party-laws, against 
the Catholic portion of the Irish population, 
which caused such misery and heart-burnings 
in less enlightened times; and helped to form 
the Irish character to that habitual disposition 
to complaint, as well as to that soured and con- 
tumacious spirit, which will not be altered for 
ages, even though the cause itself be removed. 
One of the most remarkably unjust of these ill- 
advised statutes, sanctioned by the usual penal- 
ties, declared “that no Catholic could teach 
school publicly, or in a private-house, or as 
| usher to a Protestant ;” and as a Protestant 
teacher could not in these unsettled times (rather 
more than a century ago,) be easily found who 
would entrust himself under the roof of a Catho- 
lic, the sons of Catholics of the first considera- 
tion, and all others downwards,were either forced 
to go abroad for their education, or, by staying 
at home, to remain in a state of ignorance dis- 
graceful in a christian country. 

This was the situation in which Mr. Hugh 
D'Arcy, an Irish squire of the Catholic per- 
suasion, and his wife, who, however, was a Pro- 
| testant, stood with their two boys, the brothers 
above alluded to; and being in consequence 
forced to attempt the education of their sons 
themselves, and at home, the disposition of one 
of them, Daniel, proved to be such, that this 
mode of teaching, with him, was exceedingly 
| unsuccessful. The plans and pains-taking of an 
| anxious mother, (for D’Arcy the elder was too 
indolent and “ easy-going” to give much of his 
attention to the patience-trying duties of a 
teacher,) in striving to tie down to his book 
and to home the hilarious spirit of a boy despe- 
rately attached to field sports, are well given ; 
and the following picture of the struggles of the 
poor lad is full of nature and truth : 
| The poor boy deserved greater success than he 
; attained, for his brave efforts to curb a wayward 
nature and keep down habitual longings, at this 
| period of his life. The sun of spring or of summer, 
| quivering into the window of his little study through 

broken screens of green leaves, and smiling him 
| out to well-known haunts, and to the sports which 
made them memorable ; the brisk twitter of small 
birds, near the casement, or the steady flight of 
greater ones, caught passing across the square bit 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of blue sky framed by its dimensions ; the bubble 
of the brook, heard afar off; the cooing of the 
wood-pigeons in the recesses of their leafy home ; 
the too-iamiliar whoop and shout of his old fellow- 
truant, the wood: ranger’s son, set up as much to 
wile him abroad, as for any legitimate purpose of 
his calling; all these were sore temptations to 
| Daniel; yet, for a season he overcame them; and 
(although sometimes with a froward fit of tears) 
| turned his back upon the window, stopped his ears 
with his thumbs, and fixed his eyes on the page 
over which his spirit had no mastery.’ ii. 250-51. 
But besides an Irishman’s love for field ad- 
venture and idleness, young Dan D'Arcy early 
showed all an lrishman’s love for the seducing 
sex, and, falling in with the gamekeeper's 
| daughter, one Jenny Haggerty, he already began 
to make the flattered girl love-presents, and, 
instead of minding his “ larning,” minded much 
better his appointments with her in the wood. 
This brought him into sad disgrace with his 
mother, which gives occasion for a very natural 
| scene with him and a kind-hearted maid- 
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servant, which ends in further aggravating his 
delinquency. 

The youth still struggles on, against his own 
disposition, and the exceedingly unfavourable 
circumstances in which he was placed for the 
obtaining of that learning upon which his 
mother, whom he warmly loved, had set her 
heart. He becomes ashamed of his deficiency 
before some young ladies who were on a visit to 
the house, and engages a poor teacher who had 
been forced by the laws to relinquish his calling, 
to give him lessons in private; and the scene 
of the poor boy’s interview with this person, 
who was at this time obliged to work as a com- 
mon labourer, is almost affecting. 


“‘ Dispatches from the working field reached 
Phelim, however, in his hiding-hole in the hills; 
and when he became assured that Daniel was no 
village limb of the law, arrived to hand him over 
once more to fine and imprisonment, teacher and 
scholar at length stood face to face. It is admitted 
that Daniel felt inspired with little reverence by the 
appearance, manner, or physiognomy of this gifted 
person. His attire was as wretched as that of any 
primitive peasant around him: his air was timid, 
and redeemed only by the mannerism of his former 
profession from common vulgarity ; and, chiefly 
owing, no doubt, to the legal terror which had been 
stricken to his heart, his long, haggard face and 
powerless features had an abject expression. 

“ Daniel invited him to turn apart, however ; and 
out of the poor man's respect for his family, and 
reliance upon its honour, more than by the help of 
a considerable fee, obtained Phelim’s consent to 
become his writing-master. A solitary spot, half- 
way between Hugh D’Arcy’s home and the school- 
master’s present temporary residence, was appointed 
for their daily meetings; and before their parting, 
this morning, Daniel received a first lesson; a little 
patch of sparkling sand, on the bank of the neigh- 
bouring stream, serving hin for his copy-book, 
while his fore-finger did very well for a pen. 

“He returned home, and all that day distin- 
guished himself at his other tasks, Dora Donovan 
preparing him for saying them, and even Helen 
now good-naturedly seconding her; indeed it was 
sometimes necessary that she should. His hour for 
the evening appointment with old Phelim drew 
near; he repaired to the place of rendezvous, and 
found the old man hiding behind some furze-bushes, 
not free from alarm. A rough slate and a piece of 
soft stone now took place of the sand and their 
fingers ; and the sky over their heads began to grow 
dusky, ere their lesson had ended. They were 
about to part when stealthy footsteps drew near, 
and the bushes around them rustled. The conscious 
statute-breaker, imposing silence and secrecy on 
his pupil, by a hasty sign, escaped in an opposite 
direction. Presently, a common bailiff, from the 
adjacent town, and some soldiers, surrounded 
Daniel; and the former commanded him to tell 
what had become of old Phelim O'Dea. Dan stoutly 
denied all knowledge of such a person. The bailiff 
insisted that the schoolmaster had just been sitting 
at his side; and before this also could be denied, 
pointed to the slate; and then snatched it up, cover- 
ed as it was with interdicted ‘ pothooks and hangers,’ 
that incontestible proof of legal delinquency. — 

“ The faithful pupil now changed his sturdy de- 
nials into as sturdy asilence. Enraged at the pro- 
spect of losing his reward as discoverer of a school- 
master, the bailiff hurried off in pursuit of Phelim, 
leaving Daniel in charge with one of the soldiers. 

e returned to the little retreat without the wished- 
for prisoner, and threatened Daniel, on his own 
account, if he did not instantly tell where the fugi- 
tive might be found. Being answered only with 
the most contemptuous smiles, the mean assistant 
of the law proceeded to execute his threat. Calling 
Daniel his prisoner, he ordered the soldiers to take 
him into custody, and march him into the town. 

«Why, you are a fool, man,’ said Dan; ‘for, 
though there is law against schoolmasters, there is 
none against scholars.’ 

* We'll show you that,’ replied the man: ‘come, 
ay) | and no more words.’ 

“ Daniel, strong in his supposed exemption from 
ng punishment, foolishly resisted their commands. 
The result was, that the disappointed ‘ discoverer,’ 
indulging at once his personal and party feelings, 

and giving loose to his ruffianly nature, bound the 





boy’s hands behind his back, with a ready cord, and 

ushed him out of the bushes, upon a path which 
ed to the road into the town. Without a word,— 
but with a look at the contemned bailiff which, 
if it could, would have struck him dead—Daniel 
now forbore further resistance, and, surrounded by 
his captors, stept heavily and haughtily along the 
way he was to go.” iii. 22—25. 

We would very willingly go on with our ex- 
tracts, but cannot allow more space to the work. 
We shall therefore conclude with observing, that 
in these tales there is much of all the peculiar 
faults and excellencies of the writer. Though 
Mr. Banim is often heavy, overwrought and dif- 
fuse to tiresomeness; though he occasionally 
shows a deficiency in judgment that is surprising 
in a man of acknowledged talent, and a puerility 
of detail that is a perfect contrast to the strength 
and rapidity of his narratives as they approach 
to the winding up ;—still, his national nature, if 
we may be allowed this expression, is often irre- 
sistibly fine; his descriptions are full of force 
and truth; and in this work his invention is in 
no slight degree felicitous and dramatic. 








Personal Memoirs, or Reminiscences of Men and 
Manners at Home and Abroad during the last 
Half-century, being Fragments from the Port- 
folio of Pryse Lockhart Gordon, Esq. 2 vols. 8%°, 
London, 1830. Colburn & Bentley. 


Tuis is no ordinary gossiping book. Not that it 
is particularly well written, in the literary sense 
—or that the author has displayed much judg- 
ment in the handling of his materials; but that 
he has been fortunate in his opportunities, both 
at home and on the continent, of coming in con- 
tact with persons who have made some figure in 
their time, and any “ reminiscences” of whom 
are more or Jess interesting. Tndeed, we are of 
opinion, that, had the author attempted to write 
better, he would infallibly have spoiled his book, 
for all the intents and purposes for which such 
a book is “ made and provided.” 

Mr. Pryse Gordon, as his name indicates, is a 
Scotchman—the son of a poor clergyman—yet, 
claiming some antiquity of family, and getting 
early into the army, he, from various fortunate 
circumstances, soon began to mingle in very 
choice and desirable society. He was a young 
man of much good-nature and some cleverness; 
and this, with his sense and uniform good luck, 
carried him through everything. His name and 
other circumstances got him, when quite young, 
an introduction to the celebrated Duchess of 
Gordon, and he became a partaker of the open- 
hearted hospitalities of Banff Castle; and the 
ready kindness of “ the Flower of Kinrara,” as 
also of the liberal Earl of Findlater, with 
the country fétes and masquerades of those 
old days of easy sociality among the aristocracy 
and their neighbours, are described with all the 
gusto of early and precious recollections. After 
some agreeable enough loquacity about his 
friends, Scotch parochial schools, a poetical 
Scotch Dominie, instances of Highland super- 
stition, &c., our young adventurer goes to Lon- 
don, and from thence to Cork and Limerick, 
where he “ carries on the war,” in the pleasantest 
manner, as a successful recruiting officer. 

We cannot here resist quoting an anecdote, 
which, coupled with the recollection of many in 
Sir Jonah Barrington’s work, well illustrates the 
condition of society in Ireland, and will startle 
Englishmen, subject as they have long been, to 
the supremacy of law :— 

“ A very remarkable example of this kind oc- 
curred while I was at Cork in 1790, and to which I 
was an eye-witness. A certain yeoman, yclept 
Testament bible, (probably a nom de guerre 
which he had borrowed from the fanatic Covenan- 
ters) rented a considerable farm, fifteen miles from 
the my! ; and not having paid any rent for several 

ears, his landlord gave him legal notice to quit. But 

r. Bible had determined to resist this summons, 





and signified the same to the squire; who, being 
aware of the disposition of his worthy tenant, pro- 
cured the necessary executioners of the law to force 
him out, vi et armis: but what chance has a brace 
of bailiffs and their followers against a ferocious 
savage, backed by a gang of ruffians well armed? 
Besides, the castle was in a good state of defence, 
and when it was ordered to surrender, the bum- 
bailiffs were received with a volley of fire-arms, the 
besieged at the same sallying forth with their shil- 
lelahs, and so belabouring the myrmidons of the 
law, that they were glad to retreat, not with whole 
bones, but with their lives. So gross an outrage 
could not be overlooked, and as the judges were 
then sitting at the assizes, application was made to 
them for a stronger force. Accordingly a sergeant’s- 
party, with a posse comitatus of constables, (at the 
nead of which was the under-sheriff,) were des- 
patched. But the rebels were not to be intimidated 
by these party-coloured troops, and when their 
leader advanced to ‘ demand the body of Mr. Tes- 
tament Kible, Yeoman, and the surrender of the 
infatuated men who had committed such a breach 
of the laws,’ a round of musketry from loop-holes 
was the response, in which a soldier and a civil 
officer were severely wounded. The commander 
of the troops was desirous of storming the castle, 
which he undertook to take in ten minutes; but 
the sheriff, with more prudence, would not consent 
to this warfare, and the retreat was sounded, greatl 
to the dissatisfaction of the old sergeant, who said, 
‘that he had fought against the Yankees in America, 
and had never before run away.’ On the return of 
the party to Cork, the officer commanding the 
regiment to which it belonged, had an interview 
with the judges, and it was thought proper to dis- 
possess the culprits by an efficient force. A captain 
of the Sist Highlanders, in barracks, with fifty men 
and a field-piece, was ordered to march forthwith, 
‘to bring in Mr. Testament Bible with his garrison, 
deail or alive.’ 

* The sheriff, provided with a sword, a speaking 
trumpet, and a copy of the Riot Act, swore ‘ he 
would do his duty. cod/e qu'il cotile.’ 1 happened 
to be dining in the barracks when these preparations 
were making, and never having seen gunpowder 
fired except at a review or on the moors, I thought 
this would affurd me a good opportunity of‘making 
my début as a military man, and armed with ‘ sword 
and pistol,’ | mounted my charger and joined my 
countrymen as a volunteer. 

“ We reached the field soon after daylight, and 
I was sent to reconnoitre. By the aid ofa small 
telescope, I plainly discerned that the castle was 
more formidable than had been reported. In front 
was a high garden-wall, in which loop-holes had 
been made, and I espied some blunderbusses and 
muskets bristling from them. The doors and win- 
dows of the chateau were barricadoed. A confused 
noise was heard from the interior, but I could per- 
ceive no troops, excepting a couple of grizzly heads 
peeping from a sky-light in the roof. On my re- 
port of the state of matters to the commandin 
officer, it was arranged that the detachment should 
advance with the field-piece in front ; that the she- 
riff should ‘ summon the castle to surrender at 
discretion, and to lay down their arms; in default 
of which, the Riot Act was to be read and the assault 
to commence.’ 

“ The trumpet sounded, when one of the heads 
T had seen again made its appearance, and in sounds 
resembling the bellowing of a bull, responded ‘ that 
they would only surrender with their lives.’ This 
threat was decisive ; the Riot Act was pronounced 
with an audible voice, though I question ifit reached 
the’ears of the besieged, or if it had, that it would 
have been understood. 

“ Our field-piece, now within thirty yards of the 
castle, battered down the wall in a few rounds, and 
made a breach in the building; ouing which, a 
score of dropping shots was fired by the rebels, 
which wounded several men. The Highlanders im- 
mediately advanced, gave a volley, and charged 
their bayonets. In this scuffle two or three of the 
deluded wretches were wounded, but when the 
troops had got possession of the house, the poor 
creatures threw down their arms, (consisting of 
rusty swords, a few old guns and pikes,) and cried 
for mercy. It was with some difficulty that the sol- 
diers could be restrained from taking vengeance. 

7. © «¢ * 

“ A few of the besieged had escaped from the 

rear, but seventeen were counted, four of whom 
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were wounded and two killed. Three soldiers suf- 
fored severely from buck-shot, and one had several 
lodged in his head, of which he afterwards died. 
The detachment having brought their rations with 
them, it bivouacked until carts could be provided 
10 t port the w led 

“It was not difficult to prove the crimes of 
murder and rebellion, for which Mr. Bible and his 
brother-in-law were arraigned. They were imme- 
diately tried, and cond d to be I 1 @* 

“ Treland being at this time in a very unsettled 
state, and it being given out that the populace con- 
sidered Bible’s sentence too severe, a rescue was 
apprehended. On this account the whole garrison 
and the Cork Union Volunteers were ordered to 
assist at the execution; but though the crowd of 
spectators was greater than ever had been known 
on any similar occasion, there was no tumult. 
Thus ended the system of ‘ keeping possession.’ ”’ 
i. 94—99, 

During his residence in Ireland, Mr. Gordon 
becomes acquainted with the celebrated Father 
O'Leary, of whose cottage at Sunday’s Well, near 
Cork, and the simple manner of life of the 
talented priest, he gives a pleasing description. 

After his return to England, he meets with 
Dean Tucker, another political writer of the day, 
at Bristol, as also with Mr. Vassall, the father of 
the present Lady Holland, a wag, a bon vivant, 
and a whist-player. ‘We cottoned,” says our 
author, adopting, as is his custom, any Irish 
idiom that answered his purpose to mix up 
with his Scotch, English, and Latin—“ We cot- 
toned in these propensities, and I was often at 
his pleasant dinners.” It appears that this 
gentleman was no great admirer of the mer- 
cantile character, and profanely denominated 
the proud merchants of Bristol, the “ Bristol 
hogs,” and chose to play upon them various 
tricks. One of those tricks was the depriving the 
hogs of their dinner one day, by the following 
expedient:—*“ It was the fashion fifty years ago 
to roast meat by a wheel, in which was enclosed 
ashort-legged cur,'called a turn-spit. There was 
hardly any other sort of jack in Bristol; and 
Vassall, who had a great love for the canine race, 
determined to give the turnspits a holiday; and 
he fixed on Sunday, as on that day the bakers’ 
ovens were not at work. Our wag, by bribing a 
batch of vagabonds, contrived to gather together 
every turn-spit within the bills of mortality, 
which he shut up in stables, feeding them well. 
Great was the consternation of the good “ Bristol 
Hogs,” when the dogs “ struck work,” as our 
author says. “There was a hue and cry all over 
the town;” for it was a great calamity for a gross- 
feeding merchant to be deprivetl of his Sunday’s 
dinner, while Vassall was enjoying the joke, 
“hugging himself with the thoughts that the 
gourmands had had a meagre day, and the qua- 
drupeds a holiday.” 

Another time he scattered the “ hogs” on 
the Exchange, in the very middle of business, 
having taken a bet that he would make them take 
cover; and this he did, our author being his 
“ accomplice,” by means of a badger and several 
brace of terriers. “ At three o'clock, there was 
a great dubbub in the area of the Exchange, and 
every one ran to see what was the matter. The 
dogs were drawing the badger. Not an indi- 
vidual dealer, broker, chapman, or merchant, 
was to be seen in the street while the sports con- 
tinued; and it was at last found that it was one 
of Vassall’s hoaxes. * * Miss Vassall was at 
this time a pretty piquante girl of sixteen, and a 
great favourite of her papa, who played off his 
tricks on every one but her.” 

Our author was serving as a Lieutenant of 
Marines in the Race-horse, then lying at Bristol, 
and Rodney coming home after his victory in 
the West Indies, some account of him while 
in that city is given by Mr. Gordon, who tells us 
that to the celebrated John Clerk he acknow- 
ledged being indebted for his success, having 
adopted his suggestion of breaking the enemy's 











line. Such weight, therefore, as Mr. Gordon is 
entitled to, is here against Sir Howard Douglas, 
on this long-disputed point. 

After this Mr. Gordon travels with Lord Mont- 
gomery on the continent, and, arriving in Pa- 
lermo while Lord Nelson and the celebrated 
Lady Hamilton were there, we have several in- 
teresting “reminiscences” of these remarkable 
personages and their unhappy connexion. The 
fantastic tricks that the modern Antony and 
Cleopatra played at Naples and Palermo are too 
well known, and the infatuation of Nelson for 
this abandoned woman is a stain on his private 
character which no time will wipe out. The 
following is an illustration of her vile character : 


“Shortly after our arrival we dined with our 
ambassador. In the evening a stranger was an- 
nounced as having arrived, bearing a despatch from 
the Emperor Paul of Russia: the messenger was a 
Turk. Lady H. with her usual tact, recommended 
Lord Nelson, for whom the despatch was destined, 
toclothe himself in his pelisse and aigrette to receive 
the Turk: this was done in a moment. The party 
moved to a salle de reception. The folding doors 
were thrown open, and the Mussulman entered. 
The moment he caught a glance of his Lordship’s 
costume, the slave was prostrate on the earth, 
making the grand salaam. ‘This was the scene 
her Ladyship had anticipated, and it was got up 
with stage effect. The credentials being delivered, 
were found to contain an autograph letter from 
Paul, complimenting the hero on the glories he 
had achieved; and in testimony of his Majesty’s 
regard, the Emperor of all the Russias desired his 
acceptance of a goid snuff-box, on which was the 
imperial portrait. The letter (in French) was read 
to the assembly, and the present exhibited. It was 
superb, of chaste gold ; the portrait was set with 
large brilliants,a gift worthy of an Emperor. Lady 
H—, by means of a Greek interpreter belonging to 
the embassy, flirted with the ‘Turk, a coarse savage 
monster, and he was invited to dinner the following 
day to drink the health of the Emperor. It was 
considered strange that a Mahometan should have 
been charged with an embassy from a Christain 
prince ; but the interpreter explained that the cre- 
dentials had been sent to Corfu; but no Russian 
vessel being there, the governor had employed the 
captain of a frigate of a Turkish squadron in the 
bay, under orders to repair to Messina, to fulfil the 
Emperor’s commands. The ship, it seems, had been 
left at that port, and the captain came over land to 
Palermo, as he had been directed. 

“The only memorable event which occurred at 
the minister's entertainment, was this warrior get- 
ting drunk with rum, which does not come under 
the prohibition of the prophet. The monster, who 
had the post of honour at her Ladyship's side, en- 
tertained her through the interpretation of the Greek 
with an account of his exploits ; among others, that 
of his having lately fallen in with a French trans- 

ort, conveying invalids and wounded soldiers from 
Egypt, whom he had brought on board his frigate ; 
but provisions and water having run short, he found 
it necessary to get rid of his prisoners, and amused 
himself by putting them to death. ‘ With this 
weapon,’ said he, in his vile jargon, and drawing 
his shabola ‘I cut off the heads of twenty French 
prisoners in one day! Look, there is their blood 
remaining on it!’ The speech being translated, her 
Ladyship’s eye beamed with delight, and she said, 
‘Oh let me see the sword that did the glorious 
deed!’ It was presented to her; she took it into 
her fair hand covered with rings, and looking at 
the encrusted Jacobin blood, kissed it and handed 
it to the hero of the Nile! Had I not been an eye- 
witness to this disgraceful act, I would not have 
ventured to relate it. 

“Mrs, C—s L—e, the beautiful and amiable wife 
of our consul-general, was sitting vis-a-vis to the 
Turk, and was so horrified at the scene (being near 
her accouchement,) that she fainted and was taken 
out of the room. Her Ladyship said it was a piece 
of affectation, and made no efforts to assist her 
guest ; the truth is, she was jealous of her beauty, 
and insinuated that, being a sister of the late Lord 
E. F., she must necessarily be a Jacobin. N.B. 
She wore green ribbons. The toad-eaters applaud- 
ed, but many groaned and cried ‘shame’ loud 
enough to reach the ears of the admiral, who turned 
pale, hung his head, and seemed ashamed. Lord 





M. got up, and left the room, and I speedily follow- 
ed. Poor Nelson was to be pitied—never was man 
so mystified and deluded !” i. 208—11. 

We shall continue our notice of these vo~ 
lumes next week. 





Tue JuvENILE LIBRARY. 
Lives of Remarkable Youth, of both Sexes. 2 vols. 
1§™°, Vol. I. London, 1830. Colburn and 
Bentley. 


Peor.e who keep disorderly houses,—attend 
boxing matches,—vend wicked pictures or 
books, are indictable and occasionally indicted ; 
but publishers who infest the newspapers with 
their own speculative productions, are amenable 
to no law, and escape punishment. No one will 
have the hardihood to say that the “Juvenile 
Library” is not become a positive nuisance in 
the newspapers; for it is scarcely possible to 
get through a single column of Chronicle or 
Herald, without having to suffer a Burlington 
Street paragraph. Nothing can be so moral and 
edifying as the “ Juvenile Library ;” nothing so 
pure and pleasant as its style; nothing so dis- 
interested and generous as its object. The pa- 
ragraphs, which are paid for, say all this; and 
some persons in London, and many credulous 
country readers, cannot read the same mystic 
hymn to the breeches-pocket day after day, 
without believing that things are what they are 
said to be. The following is one out of the 
numerous notices which are doing their daily 
duty to Messrs. Colburn & Bentley, and pay- 
ing their duty to government; and it is not a 
little curious to see how entirely these eminent 
publishers are actuated in their costly under- 
taking by an extensive and ungovernable pa- 
rental solicitude :-— 

“ Education.—It has often been a subject of regret, 
that, when the young are removed from their schools, 
or studies, with the character of having completed their 
education, they are in general deplorably ignorant of 
almost everything which their i diate i 
with the world requires they should know. The fact, 
indeed, is too notorious to need argument. This de- 
ficiency of information in the young, at perhaps the 
most important period in the whole span of human 

years, has induced the Projecting of the JuVENILE 
LIBRARY, the first number of which appears the Ist of 
July. In the Prospectus, the able Editor (Wm. Jerdan, 
Esq.) observes—‘ The Juvenile Library is addressed to 
a very distinct and numerous class—the young of both 
sexes ; and its objects are to enable that class not only 
to comprehend and enjoy its more mature contempo- 
raries, but to fit them the better for the pleasures, the 
disappointments, and the duties of active life and so- 
ciety.’—Of the success of such an undertaking there can 
be little doubt.”— Morning Chronicle. 

There can be little doubt that the stupid- 
est cluster of trashy pages, the most insignifi- 
cant articles, may, by dint of eternal paragraph, 
be forced into sale. It could not otherwise hap- 
pen, that Day & Martin, Rowland, Colburn 
& Bentley, Eady, Warren, and those after their 
kind, could lavish so much money in the praises of 
their oils, their books, their pills and their polish, 
if there did not exist a class of human beings 
who are greedy of belicf. It is the duty of an 
independent journal to protect as far as possible 
the credulous, confiding, and unwary, from the 
wily arts of the insidious advertiser. And as 
we honestly think that the “ Juvenile Library,” 
judging it from the volume before us, is a 
hasty, pretending, ill-written work,—made up, 
and with little care, from books which are 
common to all readers, and likely to form at 
last but a large paper penitentiary for seduced 
purchasers—we hold it right to strike out of 
the path which ourcontemporaries have pursued, 
and to devote to it a candid column instead ofa 
paid paragraph. 

The editor stumbles at the very threshold of 
his volume ;—in the Prospectus, he says that 
“the Juvenile Library is addressed to a ver 
distinct and numerous class—the young of bot! 
sexes.” The title-page announces, “ Lives of 
Remarkable Youth of both Sexes.” Now, cer- 
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tainly the young, or the youth of both sexes, as 
the title-page so very grammatically phrases it, 
are rather a remarkable than a distinct class. 
The announcement is evidently not intended to 
express what it does express—but is a luckless 
specimen of editorial blundering, which augurs 
badly for the correctness of the pages which it 
precedes. 

There are nine pieces of “ bald biogra- 
phy” in this first volume—all of them written 
with great and manifest carelessness. A 
fourth part of the book is occupied with 
the life of that “remarkable youth of both 
sexes,” the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, in 
which the interesting is subdued, page after 
page, in the most ingenious manner possible. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence was known to have form- 
ed a romantic attachment for a young lady, 
whose early death threw a pensive hue over his 
mind from the hour of his Joss to that of his 
own death. Was there nothing of interest in 
this? yet the biographer is silent. Dates— 
prices of pictures—list of portraits—extracts 
from books of the Society of Arts—are the com- 
mon-place characteristics of the biographical 
article. But original letters,—which are the 
soul of biography—anecdotes of interest—these, 
which with little difficulty might have been col- 
lected, are wofully wanting. Mr. Thomas Camp- 
bell,—who is writing a Life of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and who would appear, from the 
contribution of the extract from Mr. Anger- 
stein’s letter, at p. 263, to be in some way con- 
cerned in the present notice,—might surely have 
spared some of the materials he must have col- 
lected, without injuring the greater work which 
is to come. 

The life of Edward the Sixth has some trifling 
particulars of that “charitable king-boy,” taken 
out of the History of England. But it princi- 
pally consists of a Life of Henry the Eighth, 
and of an account of His Majesty’s gallantries, 
in which that bestial king’s vulgar description of 
Anne of Cleves, as his “huge Flanders mare,” 
is not omitted. “ The Life of Lady Jane Grey,” 
which immediately follows that of Edward, is 
also, through that singular style of biography 
which the editor has adopted, principally made 
up of the Life of Edward the Sixth. Amiable 
Jane Grey, the beauty of England, the beauty 
of English character,—is dispatched as coldly 
and quietly, as though the executioner had risen 
again to destroy a second life! ‘The romantic 
affection between Jane and Dudley, is by this 
feeble icy writer, utterly chilled to death! 

The Lives of Blase Pascal, Candiac de Mont- 
calm, Volney Beckner, and Angela de la Mori- 
niere are totally uninteresting ; wita the excep- 
tion of Master Beckner’s shark-decease, there is 
notan incident to be had for love or money. Ad- 
mirable Crichton’s memoir, is a loose abridgment 
from Mr. ‘I'ytler’s careful volume, and Mozart's 
life is almost a reprint of some biographical 
particulars of that wondrous composer, con- 
tained in a work published by Mr. Murray, and 
entitled “ Lives of Haydn and Mozart.” 

We have already noticed the carelessness of 
style which pervades the volume before us. 
To those who are curious in the niceties and 
lapses of composition, the “ Juvenile Library ” 
offers some rare exotics. At page 15 we have 
a terrible simile, in which a chained lion is 
effective ; and at p. 51, we meet with an assembly 
that came to “one unanimous” resolution. 
What, too, is to be said of such a passage as 
the following ?— 

“ The precocity of Sir Thomas Lawrence is 
equal to those facts, relating to a few other men 
of genius, which have appeared so extravagant, 
or to approach so closely to the marvellous, that 
the incredulity they excited led to a severe ex- 
amination, which has placed them beyond con- 
troversy, and established them in the confidence 
of mankind. But innumerable instances will be 





found, in which all degrees of early power have 
been succeeded by very moderate, or even de- 
ticient talents in manhood; whilst the very 
highest of mental powers have as often indi- 
cated, in childhood, no promise whatever of a 
superior capacity.” 

The turn of the following little horticultural 
passage is not successful :—“ The first germs of 
talent for drawing were displayed by our prin- 
cipal artists as follows: — Richardson about 
twenty, Thornhill very late, Reynolds about 
eight, Wilson and Gainsborough very early, but 
the obscurity of their origin renders it impos- 
sible to fix the date.” 

The instances of bad grammar are disgrace- 
fully numerous; and we do not know how the 
young of both sexes could be better employed, 
for the improvement of their minds, than in 
correcting the sentences in the first volume of 
the “ Juvenile Library.” 

The book, to be sure, is extremely well print- 
ed and embellished. But it is always on ac- 
count of the superior style of the gilding, that 
we are the more liable to be imposed upon by 
counterfeits, There is a curious story extant, 
that the publishers had announced their work 
as the “ Juvenile Family Library,’—Mr. Mur- 
ray having previously adopted the title of “ The 
Family Library,” for a work he had already 
commenced—that the present editor of Messrs. 
Colburn & Bentley’s book very properly re- 
fused to sanction his Publishers’ intention of 
filching a good name; and that the Burlington 
Street work was therefore not permitted to con- 
tinue in the Family way before it was delivered. 
We believe the Slang Dictionary has long at- 
tached the name of Family-men to those gentle- 
men who live by the irregular appropriation of 
other persons’ property to themselves. The 
name is, as Old Marrall says, “ most fitting, 
Sir!” 








The Epping Hunt. By T. Hood, Esq. 2d Edit. 
Tilt. 


WE thought our facetious friend could not pass 
to a second edition without addition, and there- 
fore sent for a copy--it contains the following 
letter to the publisher :— 

“Dear Sir,—I am much gratified to learn 
from you, that the Epping Hunt has had such a 
run, that it is quite exhausted, and that you in- 
tend therefore to give the work what may be 
called ‘ second wind,’ by a new impression. 

“I attended the last Anniversary of the Fes- 
tival, and am concerned to say that the sport 
does not improve, but appears an ebbing as well 
as Eppingcustom, The run was miserable in- 
deed ; but what was to be expected? ‘The chase 
was a Doe, and, consequently, the Hunt set off 
with the Hind part before. It was, therefore, 
quite in character for so many Nimrods to start, 
as they did, before the hounds, but which, as 
you know, is quite contrary to the Lex Tallyho- 
nis, or Laws of Hunting. 

“T dined with the Master of the Revel, who 
is as hale as ever, and promises to reside some 
time in the Wellsere he kicks the bucket. He is 
an-honest, hearty, worthy man, and when he dies 
there will be ‘a cry of dogs’ in his kennel. 

“T am, dear Sir, 
“ Yours, &c. 
“'T, Hoop.” 

“ Winchmore Hill, June, 1830.” 

The announcement on the cover will be read 
with pleasure. 1t would be strangely assorted 
among the dull realities of “ Forthcoming 
Works,” and therefore we give it here :— 

“ Many persons having expressed a desire that 
the ‘ Epping Hunt’ should have a Companion, 
the author immediately expressed his readiness 
to comply with the wish as soon as he could 
provide himself with a suitable subject. In con- 





sequence, numerous hints, recommendations, 
and applications, have been forwarded to him 
from all quarters—the proprietors of sundry 
wakes and revels preferring very urgent re- 
quests in behalf of their own sports. Above all, 
the Inhabitants of Epsom made such a grand 
stand for the Epsom Races, that he was induced 
to take his course to theirs. The result has been 
satisfactory. Instructed by the gentlemen of 
the betting ring how to ‘make up a book,’ he 
is preparing alittle volume, to be called ‘ Epsom 
Races,’ illustrative of the yearly Festival on 
those celebrated Downs. It will be accompa- 
nied, as usual, by various appropriate Designs, 
or, to speak in turf language, with several ‘ plates 
for all ages.’ Due notice of the time of starting 
will be given by public advertisement, and to 
avoid anything oxalic, be sure to ask for Hood’s 
Epsom.” 


The Family Cabinet Atlas. Part III. Bull. 


Tue third Part of this useful publication amply 
sustains the character of the preceding numbers, 
and justly merits a continuation of the support 
which, we trust, has been bestowed upon its 
predecessors. ‘The polar hemispheres form a 
pleasing addition to the collection, and we are 
better pleased with the blank interior of the 
Australian Continent than we could have been 
with any of the graver’s nicest touches, if used 
only to depict supposed mountains and imagi- 
nary rivers. In all subjects connected with 
science accuracy is the best display. 


The Christian's Manual. London: Simpkin and 
Marshall. 

Tuts isa judicious selection from the theological 
writings of the Rev. William Law, a dissenter 
who greatly distinguished himself in the Ban- 
gorian controversy. His three letters to Bishop 
Hoadley, published in the “Scholar armed 
against the Errors of the Time,” entitle him to 
the first rank among the polemical writers of his 
day ; and although, in the latter years of his life, 
he was imbued with a tinge of fanaticism, his 
earlier writings nevertheless are extremely va- 
Juable. This little volume we recommend as an 
excellent manual of Christian devotion. 





Monsieur Mallet. By H.W. Montague. Illus- 
trated by R. Cruikshank. 


WE cannot say anything in praise of “ Monsieur 
Mallet,” but that you have in addition six wood- 
cuts by Cruikshank, and all for a shilling. The 
story was too well known, and had been too 
well told by Mathews, to leave Mr. Montague 
much chance of success. 


Problems in the Different Branches of Philosophy, 
adapted to the course of reading pursued in the 
University of Cambridge. By the Rev. Miles 
Bland. London, 1830. Whittaker. 


Tue present work is well adapted to exercise 
those faculties on which the advancement of 
mathematical science chiefly depends. The au- 
thor has very judiciously omitted to annex solu- 
tions to the problems, that the student may be 
forced to rely upon his own industry and in- 
genuity; for it cannot be doubted that those 
who wish to prosecute the different branches of 
philosophy with success, must not content them- 
selves with merely acquiring an aptitude in 
comprehending and remembering demonstra- 
tions, but must, also, call into play the higher 
faculties by which the mind is able to take a 
rapid survey of its resources, and gradually to 
classify its knowledge, in a manner that will 
recall those truths that are most likely to throw 
light upon the subject under investigation. The 
mind that has acquired this habit, may be com- 
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pared to a well-stored library, in which the 
works are assorted according to the subject 
which they treat of. The great object of all study 
is not merely to inform but awaken the mind— 
and this induces us to believe that this work of 
Mr. Bland will prove a valuable assistant to the 
mathematical student. 








FRANCIS I. IN CAPTIVITY. 
BY SUSANNA STRICKLAND. 


Oh France !—my native, my beloved France ! 
My heart beats quick as memory turns to thee ! 

This swordless belt, my gaoler’s watchful glance, 
Speak all the horrors of captivity ! 

On thought’s free wing, my restless spirit soars 

O’er time and space, to view thy fertile shores ! 


They talk of freedom !—who have never known 
But half the value of the good they prize. 

Ah! they must feel like me their hopes o’erthrown, 
Their native land forbid their longing eyes, 

All liberty, save that of thought, denied, 

To gratify a crafty tyrant’s pride ! 


When pleasure wove around my regal brow, 
Her balmy coronal of honied flowers, 
Al! little did I think ’twas mine to know 
A captive’s fate—to count the lingering hours, 
To watch impatiently the sinking sun, 
And, sighing, wish like his my journey done. 


In these dull gloomy walls condemned to pine 
And feel my mental energies decay, 

I think how brightly he was wont to shine, 
When rang the trumpets on the battle day. 

And spear and helm reflected back the light 

That saw me still the foremost in the fight ! 


The chase, the tournament, the tented field, 
The midnight revel, and the minstrel’s song, 
And beauty’s glance, in turn could transports yield; 
While the deep adulation of the throng 
Veiled the dark crimes and follies of the past, 
And bade the present joys for ever last! 


How many captives I have doomed to groan, 
And see in life's fair morn their hopes decay, 
On whom yon setting sun has never shone, 
Or emanations from the glorious day 
Their lonely dungeon visited, or shed 
A ray of comfort round the living dead ! 


Torn from the wife, to whom he fondly clung, 
The husband shook in agony his chain; 
While round his neck his weeping children hung 
In speechless woe ; but knew not all the pain 
That rent the prisoner’s bosom, when his eyes 
Gazed their last farewell to the earth and skies. 


The lover's sigh—the parent’s gushing tear— 
The stern reproaches of the injured brave,— 
Unheeded fell upon the royal ear, 
That had the power, but mercy lacked, to save: 
Their fate is mine—the voice that will not rest, 
Transfers their anguish to this tortured breast. 


O glory !—where is now the quickening spell 

That erst thou wovest round thy votary’s heart ? 
Had | in battle nobly, bravely fell, 

Like Bayard, acting an heroic part, 
Fame o'er my mouldering ashes would have cried, 
“ The royal k'rancis here unvanquished died !” 


And thou, dark politician, who hast bound 

The princely eagle in thy iron thralls, 
For thee a day of vengeance shall be found— 

A voice shall echo through thy sullen halls: 
France shall demand her monarch at thy hands, 
And beard thee here—amid thy armed bands ! 


Ah no !—on Biagrasse and Pavia sleep 
The chiefs who for their king the strife had dared. 
These massy walls their gloomy trust will keep; 
By no kind friend my prison will be shared ; 
And hope grows sick, and withers in the gloom 
That gathers round me in this living tomb. 


All—all is lost !—but honour still is mine : 
‘The conqueror cannot rob me of that gem— 

Her bright undying wreath did never twine 
Around the brows of cold unfeeling men. 

Invidious Charles! thy crooked policy 

May bind a slave—it cannot chain the free! 








PRESENT STATE OF MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


Tue English public has been for a long time 
in the habit of decrying everything in music which 
has not cost the duty on importation. Judgment 
has fallen asleep, and bequeathed the office to 
Fashion, than whom there is not a more imperti- 
nent or ignorant fool on the face of the earth. 
No matter, however; he is the presiding deity 
at whose shrine all Englishmen kneel, and whose 
oracles are respected and obeyed with more de- 
votion than were those of the Cumman sibyl of 
old. It is of no consequence what he chooses 
to touch and pollute by his harpy patronage; 
that instant it is invested with a power of fasci- 
nating the silly herd of Bulls to a most extraor- 
dinary extent. He has not merely meddled with 
matters of taste or the arts, he has made a dash 
at the morals also, and been eminently suc- 
cessful. One instance will satisfy. The first 
time our English ladies witnessed the Valse of 
the Continent, they were shocked at its indeli- 
cacy; this feeling of natural resentment by de- 
grees wore away at the solicitation of /ashion, 
till at length he so far succeeded in sucking the 
modest blood from the cheek of beauty and in- 
nocence, as toexhibit nightly before approving 
maiden aunts and grandmothers too, pairs of 


different sexes twirling in all the monotonous | 


and indecent movements of a waltz, in which 
woman publicly and unblushingly submitted to 
the wanton gallantries of man, (we might have 
used a stronger term here,) and reproved him 
not, although he, to use Ovid's words, 

Modo luxuriem premit, et spatiantia passim 

—— compescit. 

The classical reader will perceive why we 
quote no further, although the succeeding lines 
would be more severe in their censure-applica- 
tion than Byron's whole poem of “ The Waltz.” 
Now all this, good reader, is Fashion's doing! 
And in a similar way has he been corrupting 
the virtue of Taste; particularly the taste for 
music. We do not “ give tongue’ with every 
pack of outcriers against the state of music in 
England—English incapability for the art, and 
English want of national composers. We join 
not unpatriotically with those who echo the 
slanders of every foreigner like M. Fétis. We, 
on the contrary, assert, and will prove, now 
or hereafter, there is more real love of music 
amongst the people of Great Britain, if they 
could emancipate themselves from Fashion, than 
is to be found elsewhere. ‘The chief ground for 
this assertion is, the extraordinary number of 
amateurs to be found in this country. ‘There 
are thousands of non-professionals to be found, 
even in London, whose acquirements average 
above those of the professors (even the imported 
ones,) in the art of music. And as to the me- 
chanical classes, did M. Fétis ever visit the 
northern districts of England? There are many 
tradesmen there who could teach him Handel— 
that leviathan of music. Really we are tempted 
to write warmly when we see such gross misre- 
presentations as this said Fétis has given of the 
English with regard to this art. We might, and 
do in some instances, forgive ignorance and 
folly; but this man cannot plead either one or 
the other in his defence, and we therefore dis- 
miss him as a libeller of a land in which he was 
but too well treated: Nam quis iste ? 

Now, it is strange that, with all this know- 
ledge, good music should not be the prevailing 
quality, or native composition the marketable 
commodity! One word answers and obviates 
the matter :—Fasuion ! 

At present the approval or condemnation of 
a public entertainment (musical or otherwise) 
is.confined exclusively to the galleries and pit of 
a theatre. A fashionable gentleman in the boxes 
could not, for the life of him, inflict such a 
sound as clapping of hands or hissing upon the 
auditory nerves of a fashionadle lady seated be- 


| guage of national encouragement ? 





side him in all the pride of holiday sentiment 
and dress. The consequence of this is, that the 
upper classes of the community are passive 
listeners and gazers, while the supposed-to-be 
more ignorant are, in fact, the jurors of the 
trial. How often have we heard a good cause 
nonsuited because those who could have de- 
cided its merits would not say a word in its de- 
fence! ‘This is a very silly affectation, and be- 
trays “a pitiful ambition in the fool that uses it.” 
Here again is Fashion ! who, like Byron’s “ Cir- 
cumstance,” is a most “ unspiritual God.” The 
epithet is only moral, we presume, for we have 
never met his godship sufficiently palpable to 
gratify our pugnacious abhorrence of the idol. 
Seriously, we are the very slaves of this cox- 
comb-steward—this dictator of our pleasures 
and pursuits. Wherever our own innate feel- 
ings or desires would lead us, it is impossible 
to stir an inch without a passport from Fashion! 
He is not the Mentor, but the Zor-mentor of 
everybody who dares to hear, see, speak, or 
think. He suborns the judgment—corrupts the 
taste—blunts the perceptions of the senses— 
in short, he demoralizes opinion, which, instead 
of being the voice of truth, is now the echo of 
ignorance and error, “We are fallen upon 
gloomy days!” 

A cotemporary remarks, that “ we are threat- 
ened with an Italian Opera by an English ama- 
teur (he is an Irish one, by the bye,) at the 
King’s Theatre.” Threatened! Is this the lan- 
Is this the 
boasted love of country that Englishmen pride 
in? No! itis the cant of Fashion! From good 
authority we know that the opera alluded to is 
thought highly of by men capable of estimating 
it justly; the author is not one of those mu- 
sical moles that work a passage in the dark, 
but a man, and a young one, ladies! of science 
and mind—who has collateral learning and 
thought which enable him to illustrate the ob- 
scurities of one art by the occasional facilities 
of another; who is, in short, a genius that should 
not be denounced upon us as an infliction, but 
promised as apleasure. ‘This opera, however, 
will not appear, for obvious reasons, before next 
winter. 

We shall resume this subject at a future day; 
at present we shall conclude this article by re- 
asserting, that if we could emancipate ourselves 
from the idolatry for everything foreign, we 
should have as many saints in our musical ca- 
lendar as the “ Insula Sanctorum” has recorded 
in its spiritual one. 








SUPERSTITIONS OF INDIA. 
[Extract from a private Letter from Benares.] 


REcENT observation enables me to give you 
some account of the “ Dead Villages,” as they 
are called, in this part of the country. When a 
man falls sick, or frequeutly, I am afraid, in 
cases where adequate cause is altogether want- 
ing, the natives remove him to the river's side, 
at which, as I have often been a witness, they 
abandon him. Whether dead or not, he is de- 
clared so by their laws and customs, and the next 
heir lays hands upon the whole of his property. 
‘The most extraordinary feature in this usage is, 
that, even if he recover, not a soul will speak to 
him; for he has lost all caste—is declared in- 
famous, and has no alternative left but to take 
refuge in one of these villages, which are wholly 
composed of victims as wretched as himself. Of 
all the barbarous customs that exist, it is one of 
the most singular and cruel, that a man should 
be thrust among the departed in spite of his 
teeth. Do not ask me, where is their filial piety 
or conscience; for of the former feeling they 
possess so slender a portion, that they often stuff 
the mouths of their parents full of clay, in order 
to make an end of them; and as to the latter, 
there is no word that expresses it, whether in 
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Arabic, Persian, or Hindustanee; all their con- 
science is faith (or froth), or rather, they have 
so little idea even of the import of this feeling, 
that they will not believe it possible that a 
murder should be discovered by a man’s re- 
morse. Enough, however, of this, though it may 
serve to show the sort of morals which Brama’s 
tenets engender.—Accept another comment on 
this chapter; and picture to yourself hundreds 
of human beings, ata given season of the year, 
girding pots of consecrated clay and rice round 
their sides, and then, at one mortal leap, disap- 
pearing for ever in the dark depths of the 
Ganges. This is a scene which occurs annually 
at Allakabad, at the sacred confluence of the 
Jumna with the Ganges, whence the drowned 
soul is confidently believed to have taken its 
departure to a higher state of purification. The 
belief is the more extraordinary, inasmuch as 
the Puranas tell the faithful that, if they abuse 
their reason in the eighth state of probation—the 
human shape—they relapse into the lowest state 
of existence, and have to commence, as Para- 
brama has determined, the seven inferior circles 
of animal transmigration, de novo. But I forget 
myself;—the followers of Brama are not the 


only caitiffs who hold suicide to be no abuse of | 


reason !—I must mention another custom, though 
it has now become obsolete, which was princi- 
pally confined to the Faqueers. A sword being 
fastened between two stakes on a scatlold over 
the river, the victim who drove his neck against 
the blade so adroitly that the head fell from the 
shoulders without leaving a bit of skin pendant 
upon the sword, was adjudged to be certain of a 
safe and smooth voyage to heaven; whilst the 
hapless elf who left the smallest fragment of his 
flesh upon the blade, had no hope but that of 
getting half way on his ethereal excursion. Thou- 
sands have been known to sacrifice their lives 
to this sanguinary superstition. 





TAKE CARE OF THE PENCE, &e. 
PROVERB, 
Nancy this doctrine early learned, 
“Small savings make great profit ;” 
So she the smallest small-coal burned, 
—aAnd very little of it. 


Her stove and chimneypiece Ned sees, 
And each provokes his ire ; 
He calleth this—her marble freeze, 
And that—her small-cold fire. 
Indeed the very child} who’d been 
One winter's evening by her grate, 
Would learn the difference between 
A great fire and a fre-grate. 








MEMOIR READ BEFORE THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY OF PARIs. 


ITay is not the only country in Europe in 
which great catastrophes have led to the dis- 
appearance of entire towns. If the ashes of 
Vesuvius overwhelmed Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii, and for a long period concealed them from 
us, a different cause has, in other parts of Eu- 
rope, produced the same result. There remains, 
on the southern coast of Ireland, in the county 
of Wexford, a small bay inclosed between two 
mountains ;—a sandy bank, an irregular soil, 
arid and covered with a sorry vegetation, dis- 
tinguishes it from the surrounding country, which 
is fertile, and is indeed rather picturesque. 

The heights are placed parallel, and crossed 
at right angles, and such is their regularity, that, 
at first sight, one is led to suspect them to be the 
work of man. 

This conjecture is strengthened on observing 
the summit of an ancient steeple rising in the 
midst of this solitude. Here, indeed, was once 





+ Query, chil’’d ?—Printier’s Devin. 








situated the town of Bannow, which is now 
entirely buried in the sand; the parallel lines, 
the regular depression of the soil, clearly indi- 
cate the direction of the streets. ** In following 
the course of one of these streets,” says the nar- 


sea originally approached it, for on slightly dig- 
ging into the sand, we discover the remains of 
an old quay made of bricks.” 

At the extremity of the town, a monument, 
half buried, yet remains, the only entrance to 
which is by the roof: itis a church, the interior 
of which has been cleared away, in all probability 
by some traveller, or which, from being closed 
on all sides at the moment of the catastrophe, 


which lies heaped up all around it: to judge 
from the style, it was erected a considerable 
time previous to the invasion of Britain by the 
Normans. It is strange that this singular dis- 
covery has not excited sufficient attention to 
induce some one to prosecute further inquiries 
on this desolate shore. When the destruction 
of the town took place is unknown, but it cannot 
have been at a very distant period. Bannow, 


| or two nights. Though they could not speak 
| with certainty as to the precise spot whence the 


| its probable source. 
rator of this singular fact, “one sees where the | 


pestilence emanated, they pointed out the envi- 
rons of Rosetta, and of Damietta especially, as 
Now, in the two years we 
have mentioned, not a werd about the plague 
was heard at Cairo. If we would inquire into 
the real causes of this affliction, we must inquire 
into the actual state of the Delta. It has two 


| distinct features: on the one side, magnificent 


plains, smiling with variety, abundance, and 
cultivation, flax, corn, clover, cotton, barley, the 
sugar-cane, indigo, &c. a beautiful sky, fresh 
and wholesome breezes from the north, and 


| the aspect of a perfect Paradise; on the other 
was preserved from the irruption of the sand 


| 


according to Maurice Regan and Sir James | 


Ware, must have been a flourishing city; its 
riches and population must have been con- 
siderable: we find from the archives of Wexford, 
which contain an account of the taxes levied upon 
that district for the last eight hundred years, 
every indication of a rich, active, and numerous 
population. 


nothing but wretched villages, ruins, filth, dung, 
putridity, ditches of stagnant water, and all 
their concomitants. Let rain fall, and create 
fermentation in this capacious sewer, and then 
—having placed a race of animate beings, 
habitually enervated by unwholesome and insuf- 
ficient food, in it—tell me how can it be pos- 
sible, says M. Pariset, that these outcasts of the 
human race should not be the victims of malig- 
nant disease? If from this land of curse, you 
extend your inguiries to the towns, and take 
Cairo in the first place, the only circumstance 
that will puzzle you is, that it should not be de- 


| Solated, at all times and seasons, by the plague. 


In fact, the plague is never dormant there ; 
though, in apparently healthy years, it seems 


| contined to isolated spots. 
| 


| 
If the period when Bannow became the prey | 


of the sands cannot be precisely marked out, we 
may notice that the phenomenon which caused 
its ruin, still exists toa certain degree; around 
the spot is still to be seen heaps of fresh sand, 





STEAM-CARRIAGES., 


Tue result of the experiments hitherto made 


| on this very important subject, scarcely accords 


constantly agitated by the wind, but which is | 


arrested in its course whenever it meets with 
any obstacle, and is spread over a considerable 
extent. This has occasioned a total change 
in the appearance not ouly of Bannow itself but 
of the country around it. A map of the country 
laid down in 1657, points out the island of the 
Slade in the bay opposite to it, from which it is 
separated by a channel; and the instructions 
given in nautical charts for the information of 
those who navigate this channel, point out the 
means of avoiding the shoals, which render it 
dangerous: at the present time, the whole is 
united to the main land; rocks, island, channel 


exist no longer—at least they are no longer to | 


be distinguished. 











THE PLAGUE, 


Dr. Pariset has recently returned to France 
after a long residence in Egypt, during which 
he has been actively engaged iu personal inves- 
tigations into the causes and nature of this 
frightful scourge. The conclusions to which he 
has come on this important subject, are em- 
braced in four predicates, which he propounds 
in the following terms:— 

1. The plague is a native of Egypt, and exists 
in that country at all times, either in isolated 
districts, or over the whole face of the land. 

2. It isof yearly production, and referable to 
visible, palpable, and obvious causes. 

3. Nothing is so possible, or indeed so easy, 
as to exterminate those causes. 

4. Mankind have nothing to find fault with 
but their own improvidence ; if they do not set 
about exterminating it. 

With reference to the preceding conclusions, 
he observes, thathundreds ofspontaneous plagues 
occur every year in the villages within the bosom 
of the Delta, without the circumstance attracting 
notice either at Cairo or Alexandria. In 1829, 
and particularly in 1828, (as he was informed 
by the villagers close about Damietta,) more 
than thirty villages were afflicted with the plague, 
which carried off its victims in the course of one 





with the generally-received notion of the great 
power of steam; and it does, at first sight, seem 


| extraordinary that carriages propelled by so 


powerful an agent can scarcely be got up a hill 
of very moderate steepness, though they can be 
mide to go with great velocity on a smooth level 
surface. Now thecase rests thus: With carriages 
drawn by horses on a common road, the weight 
must be such, that only a very moderate portion 
of the animal’s strength is exerted under 
ordinary circumstances ; so that the work may 
be continued for a great length of time without 
much fatigue. When a hill lies in the way, the 
horses, by putting forth their whole power 
for a short time, are enabled to drag the vehicle 
over it; after which, the same state of compara- 
tive repose recurs. Thus, the power of a horse 
working for a whole day may be taken at 150]bs., 
but the same animal can upon emergency pull 
with a force of 500 or GGOlbs. A man can work 
a whole day with a force of 28 or 301bs., but we 
all know he can, if required, exert five, or even 
ten times that force. Now, with a steam-engine 
the case is diilerent; for to have constantly a 
great excess of power in reserve, would be to 
provide a large engine to do little work: and to 
furnish a steam-carriage with power sufficient 
to drag itself and its load up a steep hill, would 
be to construct so cumbrous and expensive a 
machine that one main object of the contrivance, 
economy, would be defeated. 

Another difficulty lies in the way of employing 
steam-carriages upon a common road, and that 
arises from the jolting motion to which they are 
exposed, producing great wear, and frequently 
tending to fracture the parts of complicated 


jac hinery. 


We are aware that with high pressure engines, 
(and such only are used in steam-carriages, ) an 
additional power may be given by increasing 
the expansive power of the steam ; and though 
several contrivances have been made for pre- 
venting the disastrous effects of an explosion, by 
dividing the mass of the boiler intoa number of 
parts, or tubes, yet we cannot bring ourselves to 
think that permanent safety can exist under any 
considerable increase of a pressure originally so 
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high as that usually employed in locomotive 
engines. 

From the experiments hitherto made, it ap- 
pears that at presentsuccess with steam-carriages 
is to be looked for only upon smooth surfaces, 
such as railways, having at the most a very 
moderate inclination. It is impossible to foresee 
what improvements may be made in the steam- 
engine; and the facts connected with steam na- 
vigation form a striking instance of the wide 
interval that often exists between mere sugges- 
tion and effective practical application. For the 
invention of steam-boats, a patent was granted 
in 1736—in 1805 the first steamer put to sea! 








SHEATHING OF SHIPS. 


An important improvement in this useful 
branch of marine architecture now awaits the 
sanction of successful experiments for its adop- 
tion. To such of our readersas are not nautical, 
it may be acceptable if we state that the adhesion 
of sea-weeds, and certain species of marine 
animals to the bottom ofa ship long at sea, offers 
a very great impediment to her progress. There 
is, besides, a species of worm which eats its 
way into the timber, unless protected by some 
external covering. Before the year 1775, it was 
customary to cover the bottoms of ships with 
thin planks, as it were to offer food for the in- 
jurious insects, and prevent them from readily 
attacking the main timber. This, however, re- 
quired frequent renewal, and was no remedy 
ugainst the attachment of weeds and shell-fish. 
Shect-lead had been tried at an earlier period, 
and ebandoned as unsuccessful. In 1758 a 
trial was made on a small frigate, of the effect 
of coppering the bottom, and though it was found 
to answer completely, and is the method now 
generally in use, the practice was not extended 
beyond the one solitary ee for nearly 
. twenty years afterwards. It is now customary 
to cover the bottoms of ships entirely with plates 
of copper, and it is found that, while at sea, the 
copper remains perfectly bright, without shells 
or weeds attaching themselves to it. It is com- 
monly supposed that the poisonous quality of 
the copper is the cause of its cleanness; and 
though it may have some effect, it is certainly 
not alone sufficient to prevent the adhesion of 
animal and vegetable substances, for when ships 
are laid up for a long time in harbours, the cop- 
per is much covered with weeds and shells. It 
appears to us, that the brightness of the copper 
is chiefly owing to the oxidation of the metal, and 
the removal of the oxide as fast as it is formed, 
by the friction of the water as the ship sails. 
Thus, the copper soon wears out, which, on the 
score of economy, is a serious evil. Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy ascertained that the chemical pro- 
perties of substances are much affected by their 
state of electricity. Ifa piece of sheet-copper 
be immersed in dilute nitric acid,.it is acted 
upon and decomposes the acid, or, in other 
words, is dissolved; but if the natural state of 
its electricity be changed from positive to 
negative by the voltaic battery, the acid has no 
longer any effect upon it. Now, with regard to 
sea-water, the copper, in its ordinary state, is 
dissolved, but if it remain in contact with iron 
or zinc, a change of electricity similar to that 
we have described takes place, and it is no longer 
acted upon by the water. Sir H. Davy theretore 
thought that some such method might be prac- 
tised with the sheathing of ships, and made 
some experiments, but unsuccessfully. The 
idea, however, has not been abandoned; and 
we believe a scientific man of some eminence 
has hopes of better success. 

But ifwe fail in the application of the principle 
to the copper sheathing of ships, it may be suc- 
cessfully employed on other occasions. Many 
important changes take place in consequence of 
the electric action on metals; sometimes the 





effect is advantageous, but frequently the reverse. 
Thus, we see brass cocks in leaden cisterns cor- 
roded at the junction; iron railings inserted 
into stone with lead, are much subject to decay 
in the parts near the lead; and generally, sol- 
dered metals on roofs of houses are apt to decay 
and be eaten away near the joints. It is said 
also that bronze statues supported by iron bars 
never acquire the beautiful green rust so much 
admired in this country. The subject deserves 
inquiry, particularly as it respects architecture, 
for the stability of many of our finest buildings 
is found to be affected by the rapid oxidation of 
the iron cramps and plugs used in their construc- 
tion. 








LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


Tue Distribution of Prizes took place on 
Tuesday.—Mr. Denman in the chair. 

The Latin Professor spoke highly of the pro- 
gress made by the class, and awarded the first 
prize to Alexander Allen; the second to Ste- 
phen Rice. 

The Greck Professor likewise spoke in com- 
mendation of his pupils, and gave the first prize 
to J. W. Donaldson; the second to A. Allen. 

For translation from English into Greek, to 
J.C. Meade. 

The English prizes were adjudged—the first 
to R. W. Royson; the second to Christopher 
Demaine.—For English Composition, to C,. 
Duncan. 

Count Corlas, Mr. W. A. Turner, and Mr. 
Powell, were considered equal in the first class 
of Mathematics; the second was given to James 
Chance. 

Certificates were granted to Count Corlas and 
Mr. Powell, for Natural Philosophy. 

The first prize for Botany was obtained by 
F. Taylor ; the second by W. Griffin. 

Mr. W. C. Young, of Essex-street, Strand, 
was highly complimented by the Hebrew Pro- 
fessor. 

Mr. Clowes received the French prize. 

The Warden, in the absence of the Law Pro- 
fessor, read his report. First prize, R. D. Craig; 
second, J. Robinson. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 

WE feel much satisfaction in announcing, that 
the following appointments have recently been 
made by the Council of this Institution: —J. H. 
Green, Esq., (Surg. St. Thomas’s Hosp.) to the 
professorship of Surgery; Dr. Bisset Hawkins, 
(Phys. Middx. Hosp.) Theory of Physic and 
Therapeutics; Herbert Mayo, Esq., (Professor 
of Anat. and Surg., Roy. Coll. Surg.) Anatomy 
and Physiology; Dr. F. B. Hawkins, (Registr. 
Roy. Coll. Phys.) Practice of Physic; ‘The Rev. 
T. G. Hall, of Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
Mathematics. 

These appointments afford an earnest of the 
choice which will be made with respect to those 
yet to be filled up in the other departments of 
the College. 








FINE ARTS. 


. 





Twelve Designs for the Costume of Shalspeare’s 
Richard the Third. By C. F. Tomkins; after 
the Drawings, and with the Descriptions, of 
J. R. Planché, Esq., F.S.A. 4%. London, 
1830. Colnaghi & Son. 


Tue title-page of this work sufficiently explains 
its nature, but conveys no idea of the care and 
elaborate research of Mr. Planché. It was 
strange, and unexpected by us, to find our well- 
known dramatist, whom we had imagined living 
in thenoise and restlessness of that double distil- 
lation of society, a theatre, in reality grubbing in 





quiet seclusion, with all the zeal ofan antiquary, 
among dusty records and worm-eaten parch- 
ments. 

However, our concern is with the result of 
these labours.—The work consists of twelve 
plates, and a very beautifully-illuminated title- 
page. The costume of the first, Edward the 
Fourth and Prince Edward, is on the authority 
of MS. in Lambeth Palace, wherein Earl Rivers 
is represented presenting his book, and Caxton, 
his printer, to Edward, his Queen, and Prince: 
—the collar of suns and roses (the badges of 
Edward the Fourth and the House of York,) 
added from a contemporary authority on the 
effigy of Sir John Crosby, in the church of Great 
St. Helens.—The second . plate is of Richard 
Duke of Gloster. ‘One of the splendid MSS. 
from which this costume has been selected, is 
the first volume of the ‘Chronicles of England, 
from Brute to Edward U,’ written by command 
of Edward 1V., and dedicated to the noble king 
‘Edward de....V& de ce nom,’ Royal Library, 
marked 15 E.4. The illumination exhibits the 
author presenting his work to Edward 1V.; and 
although the person with the garter round his 
knee, whose dress has been partly copied for 
this design, is only presumed by Strutt to be the 
Duke of Gloster, he is evidently some one of 
high rank, and his attire may fairly be con- 
sidered an authority for the ordinary dress of a 
prince or nobleman of the day. The long riding- 
boots of the period—the collar of suns and roses 


, —the sword, gloves, &c. are added from contem- 


porary authorities. _Numberless princes and 
nobles may be seen similarly attired in the 
illuminated MSS. of the period. Vide ‘ Les 
Proprietés des Choses,’ Royal Library, 15 E. 2. 
dated 1482, a French romance in the Cotton 
Library, Nero, D. 9, &e. &c.; and it appears 
to have been (more or less rich, of course, ac- 
cording to the rank of the wearer,) the general 
dress of the period. The sleeve of the doublet 
is continually represented as open or slashed at 
the elbow; sometimes actually divided into two 
parts, and connected by points of gold cord or 
ridbon, the lining showing through.” 

“ Another very rich plate is ‘ Richard as King, 
and armed,’ in an emblazoned tabard and shield, 
and with his helmet surmounted with a crown 
of ornament, on the authority of his seal,—‘ the 
only instance of the kind among the royal si- 
gilla of England,’—and justified by the fact 
that such a crown was found on Bosworth field 
after the battle, and delivered to Lord Stanley.” 

We are aware that we can give no idea of 
such a work by mere description, and only make 
these extracts to satisiy our readers that it is 
one of patient and laborious inquiry, and may 
well be considered as authority on the subject. 
We trust our managers will avail themselves 
of it. Some of the dresses are rich and hand- 
some, and infinitely more becoming, to say no- 
thing of their classical beauty, than the strange 
heterogeneous contradictions that we meet with 
on the stage. 

The plates, though not pretending to be works 
of art, are really very effective, and indeed beau- 
tiful in their way; and the work is one of equal 
interest and research. 


The Fall of Nineveh. By John Martin. 


Tue engraving from this extraordinary picture 
is just published, and all who delight in the 
works of this admirable artist and man, will 
rejoice with us. It will add something even to 
his great and deserved fame. For those who 
have the Belshazzar and the Joshua framed, it 
will make a capital centre piece ; and, whatever 
may be the estimate of the painter among artists, 
more of his pictures will be found gracing the 
homes of literary men, than of any living R.A., 
although he be not so titled. There may be 
defects in the mechanical execution; but they 
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are always full of intelligence —the hand of ori- 
ginal power is visibly impressed on them. 

Mr. Martin is a living proof what genius can 
do single-handed. He has risen by his own 
energy to fame, and, we hope, to fortune: his 
works are known all over Europe, and admired 
wherever known. 


Sylva Britannica; or, Portraits of Forest Trees 
distinguished for their Antiquity, Magnitude, or 
Beauty. Drawn from nature by J. G. Strutt. 
Royal 8°, Published by the Author. 


Mr. Strutt’s former work on forest trees met 
commendation from all parties, and the list of 
subscribers’ names appended to the present, 
fully prove the high opinion entertained of him 
by the public. There was only one thing we had 
to complain of heretofore—our own purse was not 
long enough to enable us to become purchasers. 
We receive, therefore, the present edition with 
great pleasure. ‘They are the same subjects, with 
some additional and remarkable Scotch speci- 
mens, and etched with equal fidelity and truth— 
indeed with greater care. We know how closely 
Mr. Strutt has looked at the etchings of the old 
Dutch painters, and perceive it has not been in 
vain; for several of the plates in the present 
work would do credit to even the most distin- 
guished of them. To the amateur, to the artist, 
and the admirer of nature, the work is of 
great value, and the price will ensure it a ready 
and extensive sale: for many admired the for- 
mer editien, who, like ourselves, were obliged 
to rest content with admiring. 





The Ruins and Scenery of South Wales, from 
Drawings after Nature ; by J. E. H. Robin- 
son. Executed on stone by J. E. H. Robinson 
and H. Templeton. Engelman & Co. 

Tuts is an unpretending work, which, when 
completed, will form an interesting volume. 
Wales is full of fine subjects for a painter, and 
its ruins are among the most interesting; but 
though often painted, and sometimes engraved, 
they have never been collectively published ; 
and have been too often treated as merely ar- 
chitectural or antiquarian subjects. Mr. Robin- 
son properly considers them as interesting ob- 
jects in a picture, and he has the ambitious hope 
of transferring to his lithographs those splendid 
etfects of light and shade, which often casts such 
a charm over the natural scenery itself. We 
must, however, observe—and to be critical is 
our vocation—that the transition from the bold, 
and even hard foreground, to the middle dis- 
tance of his pictures, is much too abrupt— 
colour may soften this ;—the sketches therefore 
may be effective; but in black and white it 
looks bad. 


Pinelli’s Five last Days of the Carnival of Rome, 
in a Series of Five Plates. Drawn on the spot 
by that inimitable Artist, in 1830. London : 
Colnaghi, Son & Co. 

Tuese are clever sketches, and well illustrate 

the subject, so far as they embrace it ;—but it 

is hardly possible to condense all the varied fun 
and frolic of a carnival into five, or even five 
and twenty plates. There was a clever litho- 
graphic work, and much more extensive, on the 
same subject, published lately in Italy,and which 
we prefer. The scenes had more of the reality, 

—the artist a quicker apprehension of what 

gave character to his subject. ‘This, however, is 

the higher work of art, and there is a great deal 
of spirit in the drawing. 


We have received a lithograph, published by 
Fores in Piccadilly, of our chin-chopping friend 
Michael Boia, his wife, and the violin accom- 
panyist. It is an excellent likeness, and really 
@ spirited and clever drawing. 








CLOSE OF THE FRENCH PLAYS. 


Tue French Theatre has become so familiar 
to us, that it may now be reckoned as a regularly- 
established source of amusement during the Sea- 
son in London. Scanty as have been the attrac- 
tions of the company during the latter part of the 
season, we witness their departure with regret, 
and look forward with pleasure to the time when 
they shal] come again among us, to contribute to 
our enjoyment and share our smiles. 

The picces represented on Monday night, (the 
last of the season,) were  Louise’—“ Le Bri- 
gand Napolitain”—and “ Le Garde de Nuit, ou, 
le Bal Masqué;”’ in both the latter Laporte per- 
formed with his usual excellence—the first we 
did not see. —With a bustling animation, and a 
pleasing vivacity, this actor never tires, and 
never descends to vulgarity. On entering the 
house, we found him on the stage playing the 
devil. Il Diavolo is the name of the Brigand, 
who is employed by a rich libertine to carry off 
to the mountains among his troop a poor artist 
(Pelissié) the better to ensure success in the in- 
dulgence of a secret passion for his wife (Mdlle. 
Irma,) who has the misfortune to be handsome. 
Il Diavolo succeeds in obtaining an interview 
with the artist at night, by intimating through a 
lazzarone, (St. Aubin) that a devilish plot is form- 
ing against him, and that an unknown friend is 
anxious to disclose it to him—this is only to give 
proof of the plot by instantly putting it in exe- 
cution—the banditti, who are waiting in ambush, 
at a signal, envelope the artist in a cloak, and, 
leaving the poor lazzarone bagged on the scene, 
hurry the former off to their retreat. He arrives 
blindfolded to a recess in the mountains, where 
il Signor holds his court. The pretext for this 
sudden abstraction, is the Brigand’s love of art ; 
he proposes to have sketches of the individuals 
in his suite, and of the picturesque scenery form- 
ing the locale of his retreat, and promises all the 
agrémens in his power to render his abode 
pleasant. With this view, he has ordered all the 
troop to assume various costumes hight “ fash- 
ionable,” and welcomes the stranger by getting 
up a concert for his amusement. This was cle- 
verly managed, for while the orchestra furnished 
the music, the banditti went through the motions, 
each with his instrument—Laporte playing the 
violin with a greased bow so accurately seeming, 
that it might have been mistaken for an actual 
performance. In the meantime, the wife having 
escaped the snare laid for her, and learned through 
the lazzarone the fate of her husband, seeks out 
the scene of his confinement, and, joining the 
revelry of the brigands, causes the wine to cir- 
culate so freely among them, that a favourable 
moment offers to make reprisals, when at a signal, 
a body of peasantry present their fusils on the 
unarmed inebriated ruftians, and thus effect the 
deliverance of the captive—to the utter discom- 
fiture of the chief, who lamented, not the loss of 
his prize, but his reputation! 

“Le Garde de Nuit” (the Watchman) was on 
the whole amusing, but incoherent in its mate- 
rials, and slight in its construction, yet not with- 
out considerable smartness in the dialogue. 

We cannot take leave of this establishment 
without expressing a hope that next season will 
be distinguished by a greater attention to the 
selection of the corps dramatique: the whole of 
the one just closed, has passed without present- 
ing a single first-rate female performer,—which 
is the more obvious from having had in each of 
the preceding seasons, one at least, and -some- 
times two, whese talents are such as could noi fail 
of giving satisfaction to the subscribers. ‘This 
should be looked to, if the entrepreneurs are 
desirous of increasing or even maintaining the 
popularity of the French Theatre in London. The 
vaudevilles are the most suited to English 
audiences, and these generally, if not always, 
demand the exercise of first-rate female talents : 





at least it is only such that we wish to see. 
We think too, that occasionally melo-dramas 
might be played with great effect. Weshould like 
to see once again the powerfully effective deli- 
neations of Le Maitre. In short, variety should 
be had in style, as well as talent. 

VAUXHALL, 

Eprrors outlive many generations of ordinary 
people, as we see in our friend Sylvanus Urban, 
of the Gentleman’s, who is still a reverend and 
respectable person, though we have it in evi- 
dence, under his own hand, that he was startled 
from his quiet by the Pretender in 1745—danced 
at the wedding of George the Third—gave us 
the particulars of the coronation of George the 
Fourth—and lives to welcome King William 
with all his accustomed loyalty. Our memory, 
indeed, runs not back so far, yet we can re- 
member a glorious vision that, years long gone, 
startled our young hearts, and gave a reality 
to the thousand and one tales, and the ten 
thousand and one shadowy conjurations of our 
own spirit. We were then young, and the 
world lay before us like a sleeping cloud, 
waiting only the breath of our will to assume its 
forms of glory and of beauty. The world is as 
of old—and Vauxhall may be; but “the vision 
and the faculty divine” have passed from us— 
our eyes are open, and our hearts are closed. 
We wandered about there on Tuesday with some 
two hundred other melancholy people, sur- 
rounded by dim lights, in a damp atmosphere, 
sighing, sneezing, and wondering at the dull 
reality of our former fairy-land. Something of 
this change may be in ourselves ; but Vauxhall 
is for summer nights and crowds of gay com- 
pany. The proprietors chose to open it on a 
‘Tuesday, and no one was there; and we are 
becoming convinced that there has been some 
misapprehension about the seasons. It is the 
last illusion of our youth, that has not passed 
from us, but it is passing. The error originated, 
perhaps, in adopting the Roman kalendar, about 
as useful and intelligent a guide for England as 
the dial of a Tuscan artist would be to the 
Astronomer Royal at Greenwich. Our only 
summer comes from Newcastle, and sets in 
about October: we then first feel the genial 
warmth of our climate; and philosophers ought 
to have inferred as much, from the vast store- 
house of coal-shine that nature has so abun- 
dantly provided for us. When there is a promise 
of a dry night, and good company, we will put 
on our twenty folds of fleecy-hosiery, and ven- 
ture again ;—if there be any other promise—any 
probability of a right joyous, pleasant evening, 
we will send our son, who will report of it in a 
more cordial spirit. 





Preumayr plays for the last time in this 
country on Monday, when he gives a farewell 
Concert at the Opera House. 





Chronoglobion.—The Astronomer Imperial at 
Vienna has examined and expressed the highest 
approbation of a machine under this appellation, 
invented and executed by a Mr. Ziebermayr. 
No mechanical agent has yet atforded so clear 
and precise an index to the motions and appear- 
ances of the heavenly bodies. Its component 
parts are as follows:—A clock, which sets the 
machine in action, and requires to be wound up 
once a week; a terrestrial globe five inches in 
diameter; a large ring towards the equator 
possessing an inclination of 28° 27’, with the 
rays of the sun moving over it; a larger ring, 
running parallel with the equator, and divided 
into hours ; the line of shadow upon the earth; 
a continuance of the cone of shadow acting upon 
the globe ; the terrestrial and lunar globes, in 
due proportion with their respective dimensions 
and distance from each other; a firmament, 
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chine, and a compass for rectifying its motions. 
This most ingenious contrivance exhibits, with 
mathematical precision, the minute, hour, day 
of the week, and time of day for every region on 
the globe; the day of the month, the daily mo- 
tion of the earth, the apparent diurnal motion of 
the sun, the relative position of the earth and 
sun, the period of the seasons, the length of day 
at any given spot and at all times, the moon's 
position with respect to the sun and the earth, 
the moon's revolutions, and the diurnal time of 
her culmination, the lunar eclipses, and the 
daily period of the culmination of the planets at 
every season. 

What an extraordinary taste must that man 
have had who was tried and convicted the other 
day at the Old Bailey for stealing forty pounds 
of Colocynth, and one hundred weight of Blister 
Plaister. * Jef—y, on hearing the circumstance, 
inquired if the man was going to set up a new 
Review. 

On the first nine nights of the representation 
of M. Victor Hugo's play, “ Hernani,” at the 
Théatre Frangais, sixteen hundred pounds were 
taken—an immense sum when we consider the 
comparative prices of English and French 
theatres. 

A new voyage round the world is talked of 
at Paris, now that Algiers has fallen, under the 
command of Captain Mathieu. ‘The principal 
objects are the Islands of the Pacific. 

During the last fourteen years the population 
of the Prussian states has risen from 10,536,571 
to 12,500,000. 

Mr. Lough, we find, has just added two sub- 
jects to his collection of sculpture at the Egyptian 
Hall, a monk and a sleeping infant. 

A foreigner recently remarked that there 
were but two sights worth seeing that were 
shown gratis in London—the river Thames and 
a public execution. 


The two sons of the late banker at Rome, 
(the Duke of Bracciano,) wishing to raise a 
monument to their father, commissioned the 
Academy of St. Luke's to examine all plans. The 
prize was adjudged to Louis Mainoni de Scan- 
diano, an attaché of the Court of Modena, at 
Rome. 

The Professor of history at the College Bour- 
bon at Paris, has been denounced to the police 
for having said at one of his lectures, that the 
reigning family are in the same situation as the 
Stuarts were in England. 

A German has calculated that a vulture can 
pass over 150 miles in an hour. Spalanzani 
made the flight of swallows about 92; a crow 
about 25 miles. A hawk belonging to Henry 
the Fourth was found at Malta twenty-four 
hours after its departure from Fontainebleau. 


A political journal is about to be established 
at Avignon, under the title of Franc-Parleur. In 
the present ticklish state ofatfairs in France the 
name seems suspicious. 

The increased importation of wool from Ger- 
many during the fourteen years, between 1814 
and 1828 was prodigious ; in 1814 the importa- 
tion was 3,432,465 lbs., in 1828, 23,110,822 Ibs. 

The German performers took leave of Paris 
on the 30th ult. 


Such is the antipathy of the Emperor of 
Austria to the legal tribe, that some time back 
he prohibited the editor of the Milan Almanac 
from publishing in that work a list of the names 

_and residences of those gentry in that city, as he 
had usually done ; and, on the publisher seeking 
to evade the prohibition by including their 
names in a larger list, under the title of ‘‘The 
Distinguished Personages in Milan,” this also 
was suppressed, and the unfortunate inhabitants 








of that proverbially litigious city, are driven to 
the hard necessity of finding a lawyer—-where 
they can.—In a similar spirit, the same monarch 
has decreed, that the conciliatory overture for 
the adjustment of a suit, which in these states 
isa necessary (although too often merely a formal) 
preliminary to the instituting of one, shall in no 
case be made through the medium of a lawyer, 


nor shall any of that profession be allowed toin- | 


termeddle therewith in any manner whatever.— 
Really this latter decree shows some little know- 
ledge of human nature. We remember something 
like this’ plan, of a conciliatory overture before 
suit, being suggested by some of our own law- 
menders ; and although it did not include a pro- 
position for excluding lawyers, it was not favour- 
ably received. Indeed, something of this sort 
does already exist, or, rather, is supposed to exist, 
not in the practice, but in the theory of our 
common law, at this day, in the casting of an 
Essoign, as it is called,—being the four days 
given to the defendant to appear in court after 
the return of the writ, in order that he may have 
an opportunity of fulfilling the Scripture, which 
says, ‘ Make thy peace with thine adversary 
whilst thou art on the way with him.’ We need 
not add, that this is one of the glorious fictions 
of our law. Talk of the imagination of a Shak- 
speare or a Milton! or the interesting fictions 
ofa Walter Scott!—turn to Blackstone's splendid 
Epic if you seek a specimen of real imaginative 
power, 
« Painting fair the form of things,” 

or if you would read a genuine romance, buy 
“ Tidd’s Practice.” 


Gittingen.—A correspondent writes, under 
date of the 11th of June, that the number of 
students was sixty-one less during the spring, 
than during the preceding session; 354, who 
had taken their departure from the University, 
having been replaced by 293 only, and having 
reduced the pupils to 1205. Seven hundred, 
within five, of these were Hanoverians, and 
amongst the 508 foreigners were the Crown 
Prince of Bavaria, Prince Charles of Hohenzol- 
lern-Siegmaringen, and Prince Henry of Ho- 
henlohe- Laugenburg. 

Russian Statutes at large.—The Russian go- 
vernment have just completed the publication 
of a complete collection of the laws of the Em- 
pire, from the year 1649, to the 2éth of Decem- 
ber, 1825. It occupies three and forty large 
quarto volumes: a pretty extensive basis, on 
which the future legislators of this rising state 
may rest the emanations of their wisdom. In 
the interval of the hundred and seventy-six 
years which it embraces, there were published 
742 decrees, statutes, and regulations, 238 acts 
of grace, 29,501 ukases, and 369 treaties; making 
in the whole 30,920 official ordinances. A sub- 
sequent collection, to be published in the course 
of the present year, and continued annually, will 
comprise the laws enacted under the reign of 
the existing Emperor. ‘To this will be added, 
a general index and an alphabetical register; 
which will form a species of law dictionary for 
the use of litigants, and their counsel. There 
are, besides, a collection of financial and fiscal 
documents from 1711 to 1825, in number 1351, 
and a set of plans and drawings, referred to, or 
illustrative of the various ordinances. 

M. Belhami has laid before the French Aca- 
demy of Sciences a Mexican MS. written in 
Latin, on very fine papyrus. This specimen, 
perhaps unique of its kind, is interesting in a 
twofold view; first, as respects the chemical 
analysis of the substance on which it is written ; 
and secondly, from the light it may throw on 
the Aboriginals of Mexico, by comparing their 
language in this specimen, written in Roman 
characters, with that of various Eastern nations. 
A commission has been appointed by the 
Academy to examine the MS.—Foreign Quar- 
terly. 


Athenaum Adbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 
New Foreign Works.—The valuable collection of 
Autographs of celebrated Ch ters, publishing at 
Paris, is now completed in three quarto volumes. ‘ihey 
contain many curious unpublished letters. 

The third volume, compieting the new edition of 
Baron Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, has at last appeared. 

A new edition of the Hebrew Bible, by Gesenius, 
with a revised Text and Notes, will shortly appear. 

Are-impression of Willdenow’s edition of Linneus’s 
Species Plantarum, with additions, and a continuation 





| by Link, Dietrich, and Schwaegricher, will shortly 


commence. 

A new work is just announced at Paris, under the 
title of “ Madame Roland and Madame de Stael,” by 
M. Schlosser, Professor of History at Heidelburgh. 

The second partof Baron Niebubr’s Roman History 


| will appear before next winter. 


Just Subscribed.—ankin’s Treatise on Life As- 


| surances and Annuities, Svo. Gs. boards.—Doyle’s Irish 





Cottagers, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth.—O’Donoghue, Prince 
of Killarney, i2mo. 6». cloth.—The Outcast, a Story 
of the Modern Reformation, 2 vols. I8mo. 5s. cloth, 
—The Martyr of Prussa, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cloth.— Butt 
on County Contested Elections, 10s. 6d. boards.— 
Flugel’s German Dictionary, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 20. 
boards.—Addison’s Essays, 2 vols. 8s. boards.—De- 
pendence, &c. by the Author of ‘ Little Sophy,” 
cr. Svo. 7s. bds.— Addis’s Theory of Prophecy, Svo. 12s. 
cloth.—The Family Album, 1S8mo. 6s. bds.— Norrington 
on Memoirs of a Peer, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. bds.—Ac- 
count of Jacotot’s System of Universal Instruction, fc. 
Svo. 2s. cloth.—Journal of a Tour, by Juan de Vega, 
1828 and 1829, 2 vols. Svo. 26s. bds.— Juvenile Rambles, 
edited by Rev. E. Barker, 2s. half-bd.-—-Plymouth and 
Devonport Guide, 4s. 6d. cloth.—Lee’s Practical Trea- 
tise on Parish Appeals, 8s. bds.—Douglas’s Errors re- 
garding Religion, Svo. 8s. bds.—Stratt’s Sylva Britan- 
nica, imp. 8vo. 32. 3s. half-bd.— Burke’s Laws and Go- 
vernment of Rome, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
“Days of t Thermom. Barometer. | w lade, | 5 cin 








W.\Mon. | Max. Min. Noon. 

Th. 8/74 49 29.37 W. Rain, p.m. 
Fr. 9} 674 Sif 29.15 | Ww. Cloudy. 
Sat. 10) 69 850 29.46 | Ww. Ditto. 
Sun. 11} 66 54 29.56 | E.toS. Moist. 
Mon. 12 68 48 +) 29.30 [| Ww. Shrs. p.m. 
Tues. 18 74 50 29.86 | S.W. Clear. 
Wed. 14 743 50 29.58 | Ss. Clear. 





Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cumulus, Cumu- 
lostratus and Nimbus. 

Nights and mornings fair, excepting the morning of 
Monday. 

Mean temperature, 66}. 

Astronomical Observations. 

Mercury at his greatest elongation on Friday. 

Moon and Mars in conjunction on Sunday, at 63h. a.M. 

Moon nearest the earth on Wednesday, at 4h. a.m. 

Sun’s geocentric longitude on Wed. 21° 27’ in Cancer. 

Jupiter's (an evening star,) — 11°44’ in Capr. 

Length of day on Wed. 1th. 8m.; decreased, 26m. 

Sun’s horary motion 2‘ 23”. Logarithmic number of 
distance .007079. 





70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Within the last month many of the Country Papers 
have copied largely from the Atheneum; but the fair 
dealing of the Scots Times, a Glasgow paper, and the 
Edinburgh Literary Gazette, deserves special notice. 
They have both not only quoted from us with acknow- 
ledgment,—itself a courtesy,—but have been pleased 
to express a highly complimentary opinion of the paper. 
This was the more generous in the Edinburgh Literary 
Gazette, since it might have been presumed, and not 
unreasonably, that there was a little rivalry between 
us. It is a proof, if proof were wanting, of a confi- 
cence in their own strength. We are, however, very 
— of the liberality, and return our best thanks to 

oth. 

To R. A.—The work was not received by the Editor, 
or it would have been noticed a weck earlier, because 
we could and did honestly praise it. We are always 
thankful for an early copy of a book, and if we cannot 
speak well of it, we defer the review until it is fairly 
published,—holding it unjust to avail ourselves of a 
courtesy to do an injury, either to author or publisher. 
But, we repeat, the book was not received, and take 
this opportunity of stating, that all books, letters, or par- 
cels intended for the kditor, must be sent to No. 7, 
Catherine Street: there is no other certain channel of 
communication. 

H. L. should receive the Atheneum by eight o’clock 
at the latest on the Saturday morning. [tis published 
at five. If there be any delay hereafter, and he will 
communicate with our publisher, his order shall be 
given toa respectable newsman, and the early delivery 
ensured to him. 

The Parcel from J. D. was received in due course, 
and we beg him to accept our thanks. 


Several advertisements are omitted in consequence of 
being sent too late. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON.—The 

PUMP-ROOM OPENED for the Season on MONDAY 

MAY 3. HOT MINERAL WATERS: Carisvad and Ems. COLD 

Ditto: Spa, Pyrmont, Marienbad, Eger, Seltzer, Seidchuw, 
&c. AC. 


SPECTUSES of the Establishment, giving an account of 

the Medical eflects of the above Mineral Waters, may be had, 

ratis, at the Pump-Room, and at the LONDON AGENTS, viz. 

5 and G. WAUGH, 177, Regent-street; and at R. COWARD'S, 
6s, Cheapside. 









UGGIN’S PATENT VENTILATING 


ATS are acknowledged to be the best kind of Hats ever 
invented; they are exceedingly light, only 4] ounces; will never 
injure by wet, lose their colour or shape, and wiil not prevent 
the egress of perspiration, which has been so mach the com- 
plaint of Water-proof Hats, ofien producing the head-ache and 
the loss of hair. Price 21s, and 26s. DRAB and BROWN HATS 
at the same price. Also very light SILK HATS on an improved 
principie, 18s. at DUGGIN and Co.’s, 60, Newgate-stieet, near 
the New Post Office. 























Literature, Arts, &c. 


INTRODUCTORY LATIN BOOKS, 
Published by WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co, Ave 
i 


Maria-lane. 


The 9th edition, 12mo. price 3s. bound, 
ATIN EXERCISES; or, EXEMPLA 
PROPRIA : being English Sentences translated from the 
best Roman Writers, and adapted to the Rules in Syntax; to be 
again translated into the Latin Language. 


By the Rev. G. WHITTAKER, A.M. 


“ The judicious arrangement, and general utility of this volume, 
have already occasioned it to be adopted in most of the principal 
Seminaries ; and it requires only to be seen by others, to meet 
with similar preference and distinction.” 


A Key to the above, price 2s. sewed. 


2. 
In 12mo., price 2s. bound, 


Pheedri et Asopi Fabule, in Usum Schola- 
rum selec tse, Quinta Editio, aucta atque emendata, By the Rev. 
G. Whittaker. 

3 


In 18mo. price 3s. bound, 


Florilegium Poeticum, ex Operibus Ovidii, 
Tibulli, Propertii, Martialis, &c. in usum Tironum castissima cura 
selectum. Editio nova, atque j 





4. 
Price 2s. bound, 
Esopi Fabule Selects, with English Notes, 


for the use of Schools; and English Fables, selected (rom Crovxall’s 
Zsop, intended as First Exercises for trauslating into Latin. By 
E.H. Barker. 

e 


0. 
In 12mo. price 2s. bound, 


Colloquia Quotidiana; or, an Introduction to 
Familar Latin Conversation. 


The third edition, royal 12mo. price 7s. 6d. bound, 
Gradus ad Parnassum ; sive Synonymorum et 
Epithetorum Thesaurus. In A:dibus Valpianis. 

In this edition all descriptions aud phrases are omitted ; epithets 
and synouvms added; the volume augmented with a cousiderable 
humber of words which were not noticed in the old Gradus; and 
ao English Translation aiter each Latin Term given, 


In 12mo. price 2s. 6d. bound, 


An Easy Introduction to Latin Hexameter 
and Pentameter Verses, and to the Lyric Metres most commonly 
inuse, By the Rev. J. Simpson, 


May be had, a Key to the same, price 2s. 6d. 





THE CHRISTIAN WORLD. 
This day is published, with a fine Prontispiece of Eight Portraits, 


12mo. 5s. boards, 
SKETCH of the DENOMINATIONS 
of the CHRISTIAN WORLD; to which is prefixed, an 
Outine of Atheism, Deism, Theophilanthropism, Mahometanism, 
faism, aud Christianity; with a Persuasive to Religious Mo- 


ud; 

erauion, 

By JOHN EVANS, LL.D. 

The Fifteenth Edition, with the Autnor’s last Improvements, 
and an Account of the Ranters, or Primitive Methodists, and of 
the Irish Presbyterians, amor illi 

tat If popularity be any criterion of excellence, the number of 
the editions this work has passed through sufficiently attests its 
merits, for before his death, the author had the satisfact j 
knowing that one hundred thousand copies had issued tr 
Press. In the present edition every article has been carefully 
revised, and valuable communications from many of the leading 
tinisters of the different sects have been made use of. The sub- 
ject is one of paramouut interest, and the view here exhibited of 
the various sects of Christians, is no tess adimirable for its impar- 
Uality than tur the comprehensive intormatiou it supplies. 

London: printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK. 
By the same Author, 

The Golden Centenary; or, One Hundred 
Testimonies, in behalf of Candour, Peace, and Unanimity, by 
Disines of the Church of Engiand, of the Kirk of Scotland, and 
among Protestant Dissenters, with their Biographies; being @ 
ry to the S9KETCH. Fifth edition, enlarged and improved, 
vith a Frontispiece of Portraits, 5s. boards. 





















SELECTIONS FROM PLINY’S NATURAL HISTORY, 
FOR SCHOOLS. 
This day is published, in 12mo., price 4s. 6d. neatly bound, 
XCERPTA EX CAI PLINII SE- 
CUNDI HISTORIA NATURALI, IN USUM SCHOLA- 


RUM. “ a 
Notas adjecit GULIELWMUS TURNER, 
va lustitutione Novocastrensi P’raelector. 





#4+ Some of the useful objects of this selection from the works 


of the Elder Pliny, are to supply an agreeable and profitable | 
addition to the books calculated for the higher forays in our public | 


Schools, and also for some of the Classes in our Universities and 
Academical Lnstitutions, and at the same time to put into the 
hands of Naturalists eneral, a portable book of reference to 
the most important passages in Pliny. 
Loudon: printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Pater- 
noster-row, 
Where may be had, ia 18mo., the Seventh edition, price 2s, 6d. 
half-bound, 

An Abstract of the History of the Bible; to 
which is added, A Short Sketch of Scripture Biography and Chro- 
nology, with Maps, for the use of young persons, By the Rev. 
William Turner, of Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 











EXERCISES TO TRANSLATE INTO LATIN, 
The 12th edition, thoroughly revised, price 3s. 6d. bound, 
COLLECTION of ENGLISH EXER- 
MISES, translated from the Exereises of Cicero, for School 
Boys to re-transiate into Latin, and adapted to the principal 
Roles in the Eton Syntax, with occasionat References to other 


Grammars, 
By WILLIAM ELLIs, M.A, 

London: printed for C, J. G.and F. Rivingto: 
Rees, and Co.; J. Richardson; Boosey and Sons 
Cradock; Harvey aud Darton; Hurst, Chance 
Joy; Sherwood and Co.; EB. Williaws; Whittaker 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Simpkin aud Marshall; Cowie and 
Co.; Holdsworth aud Co.; J. Souter; Poole aud Edwards; 
Wightman and Co,; and Robinsons, Liverpool. 

By whom also is published, 


A Key to the Second and Third Parts, with 


References to the Passages in Cicero. Second edition, price 3s. 





Longman, 






di Co.; W. 








OSTELL’S GENERAL ATLAS, 
With an INDEX of UPW ARDS ef FOURTEEN THOUSAND 
NAMEBs. 


This day is published, in royal 4to., with coloured outlines, 
18s. half-bound; or, with the Maps full coloured, 


price 2ls. 
QSTELLs NEW GENERAL ATLAS, 
including Maps of Canaan or Juda, Anci 





the Roman Empire. A new edition, on an ex 
Plates, engraved oa an enlarged si % 
jatest and best authorities, containing Thirty Maps. 

+;t To this edition has been added, without any additional 
charge, a CONSULTING INDEX, containing references to ever 


aMirely new set of 
ard corrected from the 








piace jaid down in the Maps, with the latitude and longitude. | 
i 


Phe Index comprises upwards of Fourteen Thousand Names, 
which in teaching (besides other obvious uses) must answer al- 
most every purpose of a Gazetteer. 

London: printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, 
WALKINGAME’S ARITIIMETIC IM PROVED, 
With KEY to all the EXERCISES at length. 


Just publisted, price 2s. bound, 
T# E TUTOR’S ASSISTANT. 
The seventieth edition, modernised and improved ; containing 


By FRANCIS WALKINGAME, 

the New Tables of Weights and Measures, with Rules and Ex- 
amples for comparing the New Measures with the Oid; and an 
Appendix on qe aud Circulating Decimals, with their 
application. By John Fraser. 

ondon: printed for C.J. G.and F. Rivington ; Whittaker and 
Co . Cadell; Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; E. Wil- 
liams; Harvey and Co.; J. Booker; Simpkin and Co.; and 


Poole’and Co. 
Also may be had, price 4s. bound, 
A Key to the above. Containing Solutions 
of all the Exercises, arranged in a neat and methodical manner 
for School Practice. lncluding several concise Methods of Com- 


putation, with Explanatory Notes tor the Private Student. By 
John Fraser. 








A new edition, in 4 vols. price 11s, neatly half-bound, 
ARL Y LESSON S. 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH, 

44+ The first two volumes, which may be had separately, con- 
tain, The LITTLE DOG TRUSTY—The CHERRY ORCHARD 
—FRANK—The ORANGE MAN—ROSAMOND—and HARRY 
aud LUCY. Vol. 3 and 4 comprise the Continuation of ROSA- 
MOND, aud HARRY and LUCY. 

Loudon: Printed for R. Hunter; Baldwin and Cradock; Har- 
vey and Darton; J. Booker; Hurst, Chance, and Co.; Hamilton, 
Adams, aud Co.; and Simpkin and Marshall. 

Also receutiy published, by the same Author, 

1. Rosamond; a Sequel to Early Lessons. 
2 vols. 5s. half-bound, 

2. Frank; a Sequel to Frank in Early Les- 

sons. 3 vols. 9s. half-bound. 

3. Harry and Lucy, concluded; being the last 

part of Early Lessons, 4 vols. 12m0. 17s. haif-bound, 

4. Parent’s Assistant; or, Stories for Children. 

In 6 vols. 12s. half-bound. 

5. Little Plays for Children; forming the 7th 

volume of the above. Price 3s. 6d. half-bound, 

}. Moral Tales. 2 vols. foolscap, 10s. boards. 
Popular Tales. 3 vols. foolseap, 10s. boards. 
. Comic Dramas. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

9. Poetry Explained. 18mo. 2s. 6d. half-bd. 
10. Readings in Poetry. 18mo. 3s. half-bound,. 
11. Essiys on Practical Education, 3 vols, 

12m0. 16%. Gd, boards, 


was 


ENFIELD’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY FOR 
SCHOOLS, 


Just published, in 18mo. the 10th edition, carefally revised, cor- 
rected, and improved, price 4s. neatly bound, 


GENERAL PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY ; showing, at one View, the Orthography, Ac- 
uation, Explanation, and Pronunciation of all the purest and 
pproved terms iv the English Language, according to the 
present practice of the most eminent Lexicographers and Phi- 
lolog ists. 








By WILLIAM ENFIELD, M.A. 

“ This Dictionary may be justly recommended to all persons 
desirous of acquiring a Knowledze of the principles necessary to 
form a correct aud approved prouunciation.”—Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine. 

Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster-row. 











HISTORY AND ART OF PRINTING, 


This day is published, in a very large vol. royal 8vo. price 3. 3s. 
extra boards, 


YPOGRAPHIA: an Historical Sketch of 
and Progress of the Art of Printing: with 
Practical Directions tor Conducting every Department in an 
Office ; also a Description of Stereotype and Lithography. 


By T. C. HANSARD. 


44+ The work is illustrated by numerous Engravings of Presses, 
Machines, and various lustruments and Utensils employed in 
Letter-press Printing, Stereotype, and Lithography; and it is 
embellished by some curious and beantifal Portraits, as well as 
by other Engravings iuteresting both to the Antiquarian and the 





| Printer. 


dwin and | 


‘ient Greece, and | 





| found in each Namber, the 1 





London: Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, 





Eighty correct and beautiful Views in Great Britain, for 1. 


ye. ’ » , a , 
\ ESTALL’S GREAT BRITAIN ILLUS- 
Y TRATED : A Series of Original Views of the principal 
Towns, Public Buildings, and Picturesque Scenes in the United 
liom. From Drawings by Wittiam Westaxi, A.R.A. En- 
dd principally by EF. Finoen, and the whole under his sa- 
erinteudence ; with Descriptions by THomas Moue, Author of 
the * Bibliotheca Heratdica,’ The work is printed in demy 4to. ; 
each Number contains four Views, price is. A few proofs are 
taken on Tndia paper, price 2s. They will appear monthiy, or 
oftener, if possible.—Any Number may be purchased separately, 














Contents of the Numbers already published. 
No. I. | No. XI. 
| Chatham 


| Barnard Castle, Durham 
| Brough Castle, Westmoreland 


Lincoln 
Liverpool—Goree Buildings 
Manchester — Commercial 


Roows Hythe 
Eaton Hail No. XII 
Oxford Ma, we. | Rochester cits 
Carlisle | Derbyshire—The Peak 
Darham C auterbury—Gate of St. Augus- 
rheste 5 
wi oT No. If. | Edinburgh—Holyrood House 


Bamborough Castle 
Liverpool—Town Hall 
Howden, Yorkshire 
Kendal, Westmoreland 
NolV 


No. X!IL. 
Melrose Abbey 
View on Hampstead Heath 
Entrance to Newmarket 
‘ tv, Lymouth and Linton 
Srighton—Bravswick Terrace | No. XIV 
Manchester— Market Street | Hiheate The Bank 
Aston Hail, Warwickshire | Bremen Hill Hompetead 
Lancaster—s “— House | Carlisle, from the North 
Lancaster, from the South 






Whitby, Yorkshire | 

Neweastle-on-Tyne—Guildhall | 

Deut, Yorkshire 

Manchester — Black(riars’ 
Bridge 


No. XV. 
Preston, from the North 
| St. Johu’s, Cambridge. 
fo. VI + et ae the Beach 
Greta Hall, Residence of R. balaactaiaier awe 
Southey, itsq. } No. XVI. 
Dover Castle Hants—Chrisicharch 
Salford | Dryburgh Abbey 
Peveril Castie 
| Maidstone Bridge 
| No. XVIL. 
| Green Court, Canterbury 
| Netley Abbey, West Window 
No. ¥ Lancaster Castle 
Abbotsford, Seat of Sir Walter Bristol, from the Bath Road 
_ Seott | No. XVIIL 
Scarborough Roslin Castie 
Glanmire Bridge, near Cork | Nowtar Bridge 
Carlisle Castle x Hampstead—Steel’s Cottage 


7" No, 1) “ erry-Pomeroy Castle 
jlamorgan—OystermouthCastle . " ev 
Live peet—Ot. George's, from) oy gota No, XIX. 
the Dock 4 sre 
Newcastle—Tyne Bridge } Liverpool—The Exchange 
Hastings—Pelham Crescent ene hag , the 
4 | aces! as 


No. XX. 
Sussex—Kemp Town 
Jevou—Plympton 
| Newcastle, from Askew’s Wood 
Peutilly Castle, on the Tamar. 


_ “ Beautiful views constitute the decorations of this cheap and 
interesting publication.” —Literary Gazette, Nov, 22, 1828. 


Rochester Castle 





O. Ase 
View from Maidstone Bridge 
Canterbury, from Si. Stephen’s 
Road 
Scarborough Bay and Castle 
Edinburgh—Holy rood House 


““ We never observed anything before so remarkably beautiful 
atsuch very reduced prices.—Four interesting views, engraved by 
E. Fiuden, trom drawings by the Academician Westail, are to be 
fo ] eur ; rice of which is only one shilling. 
The views ate distinguished for picturesque effect and importance 
of subject. The drawings are accurate and beautiful.” —Genéle- 


| mau'’s Magazine, Jan. 1829. 


“ If those which are to come partake of the excellence of the 
engravings before us, the work will be truly splendid. The views 
are characterised by a mingled vigour and delicacy, and are in 
every respect most beautiful.” —Weekly Times, Oct. 26, 1826. 


WA + Our benetifel prints which constitute the first Number, 
could not be sold for four times the price if exec: e 
—British Traveller, Oct. 15; 6ter ee 8 COPPER. 


Printed for CHARLES TILT, Fleet-street $ 
by every Bookselier in the United Kingdom,’ Seeep eae 
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THE ATHENZUM. 








HOLLAND. 
PANORAMA OF AMSTERDAM. 


OW OPEN, in the Large Circle 
PANORAMA, STRAND, an interesting VIEW of the 
CITY of AMSTERDAM, taken from the Y, including the Port, 
filled with vessels of various countries, the magnificent new 
Canal, many of the curiously ornamented public and private 
Buildings, and an extensive range over a considerable part of 
the North of Holland. 
The VIEW of PARIS is open. 


VIEWS of CALCUTTA aud SYDNEY are exhibiting at the 
PANORAMA, LEICESTER-SQUARE, 





TATE’S GREEK METRES, 


This day is published, a second edition, with an Appendix on 
Syllabic Quantity in Homer and Aristophanes, 8vo. price 6s. 
canvas boards, 


N INTRODUCTION to the PRINCIPAL 
GREEK TRAGIC and COMIC METRES in SCANSION, 
STRUCTURE, and ICTUS, 
By JAMES TATE, M.A. 
Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, London; and sold by Jos- 
Parker, Oxford; J. and J.J. Deighton, and W. P. Grant, Cam- 
bridge; M. Bell, Richmond; and all respectable Booksellers. 





TOMKINS’ SELECT POEMS. 
Just published, a new edition, with a fine Plate, in Ismo. 
price 3s. bound, 
OEMS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS; 
selected to enforce the practice of Virtue, and to complete, 
in one volume, the BEAUTIES of ENGLISH POETRY. 
By E. TOMKINS. 
A new edition, with many additional Poems, and a beautifully 
engraved Froutispiece, from a drawing by Harvey. 
London: Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster 
row. 





ROSE’S EDITION OF PARKHURST’S GREEK 
LEXICON, 
In a very large volume, royal svo., price 1. 11s. 6d. bds. 


GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON 

to the NEW TESTAMENT; in which the Words and 

rases occurring in those Sacred Books are distinctly explained, 
and the meanings assigned to each authorized by references to 
Passages of Scripture, and frequently illustrated and confirmed 
by Citations from the Old Testament, and from the Greek writers, 
with a plain and easy Greek Grammar, adapted to the use of 
Learners, those who understand no other language than 


English. 
By JOHN PARKHURST, A.M. 


A new edition, comprising the more valuable parts of the 
Works of some later Writers. By Join Hugh James Rose, B.D. 
—_ Colle; aes ri ae 

ondon: printed for C. J. G. and F. Rivington; Longman, 
Rees, and Co.; T. Cadell; J. Richardson: R. Stholey; Baldwin 
and Cradock ; Hurst, Chance, and Co.; Hamilton, A ‘ams, and 
Co.; Whittaker, Treacher, and Arnot; Treuttel, Wiirtz, and 
Co.; James Duncan; Simpkin and Marshall; J. Bohn; G. 
Wilson ; James Nisbet; E. Ol ; W. Mason; H. Steel; F. 
J. Mason; W. J. and J. Maynard ; i.W icksteed, Houlston, and 
Son; Sterling and Kenny, Edinburgh; J. Parker, Oxford; and 
J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge. 

44+ In augmenting and correcting this Lexicon, the Editor has 
availed himself of the works of Schleusner, Bretschneider, and 
Wahi; and for improvements in the Grammar, those of Buttman 
and Maithie. The Additions to the former edition of Parkhurst 
are at least one third of the whole. 











THE GREEK LANGUAGE, 


1. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 


HE FUNDAMENTAL WORDS of the 
GREEK LANGUAGE, adapted to the Memory of the Stu- 
deut, by means of Derivations and Derivatives, Pussayes from 

the Classical Writers, and other Associations, 

By F. VALPY, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 
2. 

Tn 12mo, price 3s. bound, 
Short Greek Exercises, onan Improved Plan ; 
containing the most useful Rules in Syntax; being a concise In- 

troduction to the Writing of Greek. By the Rev. J. Picquot. 


A Key to the above, price 1s. 6d. sewed. 





. 
In 8vo, price 12s. 


Greek Grammar, for the Use of Schools. 
Translated from the German of V. Christian Fred. Rost. To which 
s added, an Appendix on Greek Versitication, 

“ This Grammar is distinguished by lucid arrangement, con- 
ciseness, and fulness. The author judiciously commences with 
Prosody, and then proceeds to Etymology and Syntax. The sys- 
tem of accentuation, which is so slightly noticed in Matthie, he 
explains with the utmost clearness.”—Monthly Magazine. 


In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


Epigrammate e Purioribus Greece Antho- 
logive Fontibus hausit. Annotationes Jacobsii, De Bosch, et alio- 
ram instruxit : suas subinde Notulas et Tabulam Scripiorum Chro- 
nologicam adjunxit, Joaunes Edwards, A.M. 

ir4 


v. 
In 8v0. price 6s. 6d. boards, 


ZEschyli Prometheus Vinctus. To which is 
subjoined, a Greek Ordo, a literal Prose Translation, and Notes, 
which contain the derivations of the more abstruse Greek words, 
and explanations of the difficulties of metre, grammar, &c. 
posite each verse of the Chorus is placed the name of the system 
to which it belongs; and the Ellipses of the Greek Text are sup- 
plied in the Ordo. 


Pi for WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co, Aye Maria- 
ie. 





Just published, price 7s. 


LBUM VERSES, The WIFE’S TRIAL, 
and OTHER POEMS. 


By CHARLES LAMB. 
London: EDWARD MOXON, 64, New Bond-street. 





Just published, by W.B. TIFFIN, 3, Haymarket, 
. Opposite the Opera House, 


OUNG NAPOLEON.—A beautiful Por- 

trait of the DUKE of REICHSTADT ( Young Napoleon), 

exquisitely engraved by W. Bromley, from the Drawing by the 

late Sir Thomas Lawrence. Prints, 15s. Proofs, 11. 5s. Proofs 
before Letters, 2/. 2s. 

Dr. Wollaston. A Portrait of the late Wm. 
Hyde Wollaston, M.D. F.R.S. engraved by F. C. Lewis, in imi- 
tation of the original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Prints, 
19s. Gd. Proofs, il. 1s. Proots before Letters, 2/. 2s. 





HEBREW GRAMMAR WITH POINTS, 


This day is published, in svo. price 7s. a new and enlarged 
edition of 


HEBREW GRAMMAR, in the English 
Language, by JOSEPH SAMUEL FREY. To which are 
added a Glossary of the first six Psalms, a Compendium of 
Chaldee Grammar, and other important additions, By GEORGE 
DOWNES, A.M. late of Trinity College, Dublin. 
tit An attempt is now made to remedy a deficiency which his 
long existed in works of this description, the almost utter omis- 
sion of Syntax, although in no language, perhaps, is this depart- 
ment of Grammar of such paramount importance. 
London: Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster- 
row. 








GENUINE EDITION OF BARBAULD’S LESSONS, 
WITH ENGRAVINGS, 
Just published, in One Volume 16mo., ornamented with Six En- 
gravings, from Designs by Harvey, Price 2s. 6d. half-bound, 


ME. BARBAULD’S LESSONS for 
CHILDREN, complete. 

London: printed for Baldwin and Cradeck; R. Hunter; 
Harvey and Darton; Longman and Co.; J. Booker; Hamilton 
and Co.: Simpkinand Marshall; and Hurst and Co, 

Where may be had, ~ 
Barbauld’s Hymns in Prose for Children, 
Priee 1s. half-bound, 


The Same ina very large type. Price 1s. 6d. 
half-bound. ‘ 


The Same, elegantly printed, with Embel- 
lishments, price 3s. half-bound, 


Barbauld's Lessons, in Four Parts, price 9d. 
each. 
Also, 


The Evenings at Home; or, Juvenile Budget 
Opened, by Dr. Aitkin and Mrs. Barbauld. The fourteenth 
edition, much improved, by a new arrangement of the subjects, 
and the addition of many new pieces, printed in 4 vols. smo, 
price 10s. half-bound, 





8, New Burlington-street. 


The following Works wiil be published in the course of a few 
days, by Messrs. COLBURN and BENTLEY. 


TRHE MIDSUMMER MEDLEY for 1830. 
A Series of Comic Tales and Sketches. By the Author of 
* Brambletye House,’ &c. Xc. 2 vols. small svo. 

Travels in Greece and Albania. By the Rev. 
T.S. Hughes, B.D. of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 2d edit. 
in 2 vols. 8vo. with Jerabl ddi and 
with 33 Illustrations. 


De L’Orme; a Novel. By the Author of 
* Richelieu,’ and ‘ Darnley; or, the Field of the Cloth of Gold,’ 
&c. 3 vols. 

Narrative of a Journey over Land to India. 
By Mrs. Colonel Elwood. In 2 vols, 8vo. with Pilates. 





Pp bed] 


Travels tothe Seat of War in the East through 
Russia and the Crimea, in 1829, with Sketches of the Imperial 
Fleet aud Army, characteristic Anecdotes, &c. By Capt. James 
Edward Alexander, K.L.S. 16th Lancers, M.R.AS. &c. ln 2 
vols, post svo. with Map aud Plates. 

Private Correspondence of Sir Thomas Munro. 
Forming a Supplement to his Memoirs. Edited by the Rev. G.R. 
Gleig. Int vol. 8vo. 

Maxwell; a Story of the Middle Ranks. By 


the Author of ‘ Sayings and Doings.’ 3 vols. 


The Heiress of Bruges; a Tale. By the 
Author of ‘ High-weys and By-ways,’ ‘ Traits of Travel,’ Ac. 
4 vols. 

Fuseli’s Six New Lectures on Painting, de- 
livered at the Royal Academy. Printed uniformly with the First 
Series, price 21s. 


The Separation; a Novel. By the Authoress 
of ‘ Flirtation.’ 3 vols. 

Wedded Life in the Upper Rauks; a Novel. 
2 vols. 

Frescati’s; or Scenes in Paris. 3 vols. 


Stories of American Life. By American 
Writers, Edited by Mary Russel Mitford, 3 yols, 





This day is published, in small folio, beautifully engraved, printed 
on fine drawing paper, and handsomely bound and lettered 
price 16s. 

N HISTORICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL 
ATLAS, for the Use of Schools and Students in History, 

from the Creation to the Birth of Christ. 

By JOHN BRUCE, 
Author of “An Introduction to Geography and Astronomy.” 
The object of this “ Historical and Biographical Atlas” is, to 
supply the student in History with the same advantages that the 
student in Geography possesses in a Maps. The dif- 
ficulty of giving a connected view of the history of different 
nations is well known; but, by a combination of Historical and 

Biographical Charts, this is now ——— to be done in a simple 

aud efficacious manner, The Chronology of Archbishop Usher 

is adopted as the basis of the work. 
As a Companion to the above, Mr. Bruce has prepared in 8vo, 
price 3s. 6d. canvas boards, 

A Summary of Ancient History and Biogra- 
phy, with Q ti for Examination in each portion of History, 
This work is sold separate from the Atlas if desired. 

Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster-row. 
Where may be had, by the same Author, the 8th Edition, in 12mo 
price 7s. 6d. neatly bound, 

An Introduction toGeography and Astronomy, 
by the Use of the Globes and Maps, and a Table of Latitudes and 
Longitudes. 








CHARLES TILT’S 
ELEGANT MINIATURE EDITIONS, 


. , > 
ORE RELIGIOS#; or, DAILY AP- 
PROACHES to GOD, in a Seriesof Prayers, Meditations, 

and Hymns. Selected from the most eminent Divines; with an 
engraved Title, and a Portrait of the Bishop of London. Price 
2s. sheep, gilt edges, and 2s. 6d. calf; 5s. morocco; 6s. morocco 
elegant. Or bound with the Companion to the Altar,” to which 


it may be considered a Sequel, 3s. black sheep; 3s. 6d. black 
cali; os. moreeco 


; 7%. morocco elegant. 

A Short and Plain Instruction for the better 
understanding of the LORD'S SUPPER: with the necessary 
Preparation required. With the Communion Service, and Jn- 
structions for the right receiving of the Holy Sacrament. By 
Thomas Wilson, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Sodor and Mau. 
With beautiinl engraved Vignette ‘Title, Portrait, and Biogra- 
phical Memoir of the Author, 2s. in black sheep ; 2s. 6d. in black 
calf, gilt edges; 5s. 6d. morocco ; 7s. morocco elegant. 


Sacra Privata.—The Private Meditations and 
Prayers of the late Thomas Wilson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor 
and Man. Uniform with the preceding ; engraved Titie, with 
beautiful Vignette, Portrait, aud Memoir of the Author, 2s. blac 
sheep; » calf, giltedges; 5». 6d. morocco ; 7s. morocco 
elegy: Or the two books bound in 1 Vol. gs. 6d. black sheep ; 
4s. black calf, gilt edges; 7s. morocco; 8s. 6d. morocco ciegant. 

#*,* These are the best editions of Bishop Wilson’s Pieces that 
have been published. 


A Companion for the Altar; containing Sa- 
cramental Prayers and Meditations, with Directions to the Com- 
manicant. To which is added Prince Eugene’s Prayer. Beautiful 
Pocket Edition, in a new and clear type, with engraved Title, 
and illustrative Vignette, 32m0. size, 2s. black sheep, giit edges; 
or 2s. 6d. in black calf, gilt edges. Another Edition, in 24m, 
of rather larger size aud type, at the same prices. Either size 
in morocco, 5s.; aud in morocco elegant, 6s. 


Watts’s Psalms and Hymns; beautifully 
printed on a fine yellow wove paper, trom an entire new letter, 
and accompanied by an engraved Vignette, Title, and Portrait. 
Price 3s. neatly bound; 3s. 6d. bound in biack, and gilt ges; 
4s. black call, gilt edges; 6s. morocco ; 7s. 6d. morocco elegant, 
or morocee tuck, 

In ordering auy of the above,please to specify “ TILT’S EDI- 
TION.” 


































POPULAR WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


c. TILT. 
May You Like It. By a Country Curate. 


3d edition, frontispiece, 6s. bis, 

“it ix with pleasure we notice the present beneficent, moral, 
ard elegant collection of Tales. We need add no other word to 
assure parents, that this is an exceileut volume for rising fami- 
lies.” —Literary Gazette. 


May You Like It. Volume the Second. By 


the same Author. Second edition, with troutispiece after Westall, 
| 


. Me 

* The Tales of which both volames are composed are interest- 
ing, beautifully moral, graceful, tender, and pathetic.” —Luerary 
Gazelle. 


Cowper's celebrated Poem, John Gilpin. 

This edition is illustrated by Six Humerous Designs, by George 
Cruikshank, engraved on Wood, in the tirst style of the art. Tue 
object of the publisher is te furnish a very pretty book at an ex- 
tremely moderate price. Wt sells for Oue Shilling. A few Ime 
pressions of the Cuts are taken off on Iudia Paper, and sold 
separate. Price 2s. 6d. 

Curiosities for the Ingenious; comprising 
Illustrations of the Phenomena of Nature: Details of many cu- 
rious Discoveries in Ait and Science; Biographical Memoirs of 
Extraordinary Persons; Notices of remarkable Circumstances in 
History; and a View of many interesting Matters in general 
Literaiure. With 12 Plates, by Lowry. Second edit. 3s. 6d. bids. 

Chemical re-Agents or Tests, and their ap- 

licasion in analysing Water, Earth, Soils, Metalliferous Ores, 
Metallic Alloys, &c. Xe. Originally by F. Accum. Improved and 
brought down to the present state of Chemical Scieace, by Wm. 
Maugham. 12mo, 9s, bds. 

86, Fleet-street. 














London: J. Homes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


Published every Saturday by W. S. ALLEN, at the ATHEN ZUM 
OFFICE, 7, CatHERINE STREET, Strand; and sold by ail Book- 
sellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country.— Price 
unstamped ; 1s. stamped ; or in Monthly Parts (ina wrapper). 


Adverti. ts, and C ications for the Editor (post paid), 
to be Sorwarded to the Ufice as above, ’ 
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